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HE suppressed “state of war’”’ which has long 
existed between Poland and Lithuania has 
broken out into an ugly dispute. Poles have 
been persecuting Lithuanian priests, and schools in 
the districts of Vilna and Grodno—the Lithuanian 
territory which, it will be remembered, they forcibly 
annexed a few years ago to the scandal of the world. 
This persecution appears to have been by way of 
reprisal for similar action alleged to have been taken 
by the Lithuanians against the Polish minority in 
Lithuania. The Lithuanians, while denying the charges 
against them, insist that in any case Poland had no 
right to retaliate in this way, but should have appealed 
toGeneva. But this is not all. The Lithuanian Govern- 
ment believes that the Poles are after bigger game— 
that, in fact, their policy aims at the overthrow of 
Lithuanian independence—and it has requested that 
the matter shall be brought before the League in virtue 
of Article XI of the Covenant. The League Council 
will therefore have the unpleasant task of dealing with 
this quarrel at its next meeting in December. What 
it will do we have no idea. The just solution of the 
Polish-Lithuanian problem would be to undo the 
Zeligowski raid and restore the stolen territory to 
Lithuania. But Poland is too strong, and the League 
too weak for that, and the best that can be hoped for 
is some agreement which will smooth over the present 
dispute, and perhaps strengthen the guarantees for 
the treatment of minorities. 
* * * 


It seems that the recommendations put forward by 
the League Assembly last month are going to be taken 
seriously by a great many people in this country. Of 
the Labour Party’s support there was, of course, never 
any doubt. This week the various official Liberal 








declare that it is the duty of the British Government to 
sign the “ optional clause”? and bind themselves to 
refer all justiciable disputes to the Hague Court; to 
enter into arbitration treaties with other States when- 
ever possible; to reduce British armaments, and par- 
ticularly to repudiate the policy of a naval competition 
with America. There is no reason why we should 
hesitate on any of these points, though it may be 
necessary to make certain reservations in signing the 
“‘ optional clause,” as both Lord Cecil and the Liberal 
Council recognise. To insist, however, on a “‘ reserva- 
tion on maritime law in time of war,” as the Liberal 
Council proposes, would be a very serious matter. It 
would mean maintaining the full rights of search and of 
blockade, which would put the U.S.A., as well as other 
states, into the sharpest conflict with us. But apart 
from this there is a welcome unanimity among Labour 
and Liberal forces which may make a salutary impres- 
sion on the Conservatives. We do not ourselves believe 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain is quite such a reactionary 
as he is painted in some quarters, and if he is wise he 
will use his influence in the Government in favour of the 
policy of arbitration and disarmament. 


* * * 


The murder of Cena Beg, the Albanian Minister in 
Prague, by an Albanian student from Rome, is a 
tragic consequence of the policy of the Great Powers 
and of the League of Nations in leaving Italy practically 
a free hand in Albania. Even when full allowance 
is made for the different civilisation which prevails 
in that distressful country and for the fact that murder 
is an almost daily occurrence in Albanian politics, it 
seems clear that Cena’s assassination is an indirect 
result of the Treaty of Tirana and of Italian intervention 
in Balkan affairs. Cena Beg was a staunch supporter 
of co-operation with Jugoslavia, and of the policy 
of the Balkans for the Balkan peoples, and he has 
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fallen a victim to that policy. Possibly his death has 
relieved Ahmed Zogu of a dangerous rival, but it will 
certainly not promote the cause of peace in South- 
Eastern Europe. No one who has any knowledge of 
the Balkans can fail to dread what will happen on the 
day when Italy attempts to establish herself definitely 
in Albania. The Albanian problem is admittedly a 
very complicated one, if only on account of the fact 
that the country is not yet ripe for complete self-govern- 
ment and because it probably could not be controlled 
by the League without some form of international 
gendarmerie. The problem, however, is essentially 
one which calls for international action as a safeguard 
against both Italian and Jugoslav intrigues, and until 
the Great Powers and the League make up their minds 
to tackle it resolutely, it will remain an ever-increasing 
menace to the peace of Europe. 
* * * 

An unusual amount of interest has been stirred in 
India by a sudden change made a few days ago in the 
Viceroy’s autumn plans. Lord Irwin has shortened the 
customary tour which precedes the winter session of 
the Legislative Assembly and is to be at Delhi at the 
end of October for an informal conference with the 
Indian political leaders and, it has been stated in some 
quarters, for the announcement of the Statutory Com- 
mission that is to prepare for the revision of the Montagu 
Constitution in 1929. There does not appear to be 
any good reason for anticipating this important 
announcement in advance of the legislative session ; 
but, in view of the Hindu-Moslem tension and of Lord 
Irwin’s serious statements on this subject at different 
times, the expectation that he is contemplating some 
kind of definite effort towards communal peace is 
probably well founded. It is known that the Viceroy 
has issued invitations over his own name to a number 
of Hindu and Moslem leaders who have lately been 
prominent in the debates upon a possible agreement, 
and it is recalled that, in the appeal which Lord Irwin 
made to the warring communities at Simla three months 
ago, he avowed his readiness to do anything that might 
lie within the power of the head of the Government 
towards the removal of the causes of strife. In certain 
quarters Lord Irwin was attacked both for uttering the 
appeal and for making the offer. It is not unlikely that 
he has become convinced that left to themselves Hindus 
cannot make peace and will not seriously attempt to do 
so. Few who know the situation would say that Lord 
Irwin is mistaken. 

* * * 

The minor Press sensation created last week-end by 
Dr. Dorothy Logan’s announcement that her “ record ”’ 
Channel swim was a deliberate hoax had its amusing 
aspects. The Daily News solemnly accused her of the 
heinous offence of having “ accepted a cheque at the 
hands of a Peer of the Realm.”’ The Evening Standard 
devoted a leading article to proving that she had been 
guilty of extremely bad manners in “ playing a practical 
joke on strangers” (i.e., the public), The Medical 
Women’s Federation publicly disowned her in a letter 
to the Times. We hope Dr. Logan will not feel unduly 
perturbed or cast down by this avalanche of reproach. 
A great many people—and newspapers even more than 
individuals—hate being made fools of, and this dislike, 
we fancy, is the real source of nine-tenths of the moral 
indignation that has been poured forth in print. Dr. 


Logan was induced to Mmit that she had been “ very 
foolish’ ; but it was that admission that was the most 
foolish thing she did. In our view she has performed 
a useful public service, not so much in ensuring the 
authenticity of future Channel swimming “ records,” 
as in demonstrating the intrinsic absurdity of paying 
so much attention to a feat which offers attraction 
nowadays less to sportsmen than to notoriety hunters, 
The events of the past two or three summers have 
shown that any really good steady swimmer, with a 
sound circulation, sufficient fatty tissue, and a pilot 
who thoroughly understands the tides, stands an 
excellent chance of getting across. But if it were not 
for newspaper publicity very few would make the 
attempt. Captain Webb’s feat fifty years ago was 
splendid, and it was worth repeating, but attempts to 
repeat it ad infinitum are becoming merely tiresome. 
* * * 


The much-boomed Mansion House meeting in support 
of the cause of “ Industrial Peace ’’ does not, we fear, 
amount in reality to very much. If we get peace in 
industry, we shall get it, not because of speeches or 
propaganda, but because both employers and Trade 
Unionists begin to tackle concrete problems in 4 
sensible way. In this connection, Sir Alfred Mond’s 
declared intention to set up a series of workers’ com- 
mittees and conferences throughout the chemical 
combine is interesting and important ; but the things 
we want to know about it are the things about which 
the least information has so far been vouchsafed. 
Above all, we want to know what is to be its relation 
to the Trade Unions in which a high proportion of the 
chemical workers are organised. Is the plan to be 
based on the Unions, to co-operate with them in a 
friendly spirit, to ignore them, or to declare war upon 
them, and endeavour to replace Trade Union loyalty 
by a new loyalty to the employer? Here are four 
distinct possibilities ; and at least two of them point 
to the likelihood of war rather than peace in industry 
as the result of the experiment. If employers want 
to enlist the interest of their employees on the side 
of production they will have, in this country at least, 
to work with the grain of Trade Unionism rather than 
against it. On reasonable terms, we believe they 
will find most of the Unions ready enough to co-operate. 
But any plea of “ company” organisation is bound 
to be met with suspicion unless its attitude to Trade 
Unionism is, from the outset, clearly defined. Work- 
shop organisation, on the right lines, can be a powerful 
instrument for the building up of better relations in 
industry. But if it starts by inviting the hostility of 
the Trade Unions, it is likely to make not for peace 
but for more conflict in industry. 

* * * 


The big Educational Conference held last week-end 
in London provides a fitting answer to Lord Eustace 
Percy’s reactionary utterances at the previous week’s 
Conservative gathering. For these hundreds of repre- 
sentatives of Local Education Authorities and other 
educational bodies certainly neither doubted the 
practicability nor feared the cost of raising the school 
leaving age. It is true enough, as Lord Eustace Percy 
said, that this raising cannot take the form of compelling 
children to remain a year longer in the elementary 
school, and that accordingly a period must be allowed 
for adaptation of school accommodation and staffing 
to the new demands. But this was fully recognised 
in the proposals of the Hadow Committee; and, if 
the process of adaptation is bound to take several years, 
that is obviously a most feasible reason for beginning 
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at once to get ready for the change, and for laying 
down now the date, some years hence, from which 
the higher leaving age will be brought into compulsory 
operation. In refusing to do this, Lord Eustace Percy 
is flying in the face not only of the whole body of 
professional educational opinion, but also of a large 
mass of employers and influential local leaders in his 
own party. We do not doubt that he, rather than Sir 
Percy Jackson, the textile employer who is also the 
leading educational influence in the West Riding, 
would carry a Conservative Conference. But both 
the President of the Board of Education and Mr. 
Baldwin will do well to bear in mind that the educa- 
tionists are not without influence in their own party, 
and that Conservative educational opinion is almost 
solidly in favour of the Hadow proposals. 
« x * 


The newspapers have recently been full of paragraphs 
celebrating the erection of the millionth house since 
the end of the War. That this is a substantial achieve- 
ment no one can deny ; but it is necessary to point out 
that even a million houses do not wipe out the arrears 
of the past, much less make any provision for a general 
improvement in housing standards. The slums are 
still uncleared ; overcrowding in the congested areas 
remains as bad as ever; and, above all, the majority 
of the new houses are occupied at rents which most 
manual workers cannot really afford to pay. Nor can 
we feel any confidence that the rate of building stimu- 
lated by the Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts will be 
maintained. The housing subsidy has just been 
reduced ; and already the building Trade Unions report 
signs of a rise in unemployment. What we have to 
bear in mind is that even the rapid house-production 
of the past few years does not more than suffice to 
keep pace with our expanding needs, and that we 
ought to aim at least at keeping up this rate for some 
years to come. There is, moreover, urgent need for 
more houses “‘ to let’? ; and we fear that the reduced 
subsidies may encourage building for sale rather than 
for letting. By all means let the Ministry of Health 
rejoice over the millionth house; but it cannot afford 
to relax its efforts at all on the ground that needs have 
been supplied. A million houses sound impressive ; 
but the fact remains that in the last dozen years we 
have built yearly less than the 100,000 houses required 
to meet ordinary annual expansion. 

* * * 


The troubles in the world’s mining industry do not 
abate. America has hardly done with a great industrial 
conflict. In Germany the lignite miners are out on 
strike, demanding higher wages. It is admitted that 
their wages are too low for reasonable subsistence ; 
but it is said that more cannot be afforded without 
imperilling the market. The Spanish miners have had 
their hours increased and their wages reduced in an 
attempt to meet the competition of cheap British coal, 
and are now on strike against conditions which they 
claim to be insufferable. And here, in Durham, the 
coalowners have given notice to terminate last year’s 
agreement on the ground that even the low wages then 
fixed, for increased hours, can no longer be paid under 
the prevailing market conditions. Thus the conditions 
in British coal-mining first depress the conditions 
abroad, and then are depressed again by these very 
changes which they have caused. The gravity of the 
Durham trouble can hardly be exaggerated; for if 
the Durham owners get their way they will presumably 
gain a competitive advantage over other British coal- 
fields, which will then demand compensating reductions 
in the wages of miners elsewhere. This will also react 
further on the Continental miners, and set up a new 
Vicious circle of wage- and price-cutting. Realising 

Ow serious the position is the Miners’ Federation has 
called a national conference to deal with it. But it is 


not easy to see what can be done; for without reorgani- 
sation of the industry there simply is no solution. 
* * * 


The latest news about the attempt to establish a new 
system of regulating output and prices in the cotton 
industry is that, at least for the time, a deadlock has 
been reached. The master cotton spinners have been 
balloting on the Yarn Association’s scheme, and, 
although the figures have not been disclosed, it is 
generally known that the necessary majority has not 
been secured. This presumably means that some of 
the master spinners believe that they can do, best for 
themselves by standing outside the ring and under- 
selling its members. Probably, for the time, they are 
right ; for it is obvious that under the existing conditions 
the maintenance of prices by the ring gives the outsiders 
a positive advantage in securing orders. These “ out- 
siders,” it is said, consist mainly of firms which, havin 
refrained from watering capital or getting into debt to 
banks and debenture-holders during the boom, are 
now in a position to produce at lower costs than their 
competitors. In so far as this is so, it seems to indicate 
that the root trouble of the cotton trade is financial, 
and that a cure is less likely to be found in any regulation 
of prices and output than in a courageous handling of 
the “ capital” aspects of the problem. Conceivably, 
enough of the outsiders may yet be brought over to 
enable the new scheme of regulation to be put into 
effect ; but we doubt very much if this or any other 
scheme of price-fixing or output regulation will work 
in face of the widely different costs, which depend largely, 
not on productive efficiency, but on purely financial 
conditions. When will Lancashire realise that this is 
the real root of its troubles ? 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Fianna Fail has 
decided that for the present at least it is more profitable 
to play the Parliamentary game according to the rules. 
Brief as its experience inside the Dail has been, its 
members are discovering how sadly their political 
education has been neglected. One of their orators 
appeared to be genuinely surprised when Mr. Cosgrave 
interrupted a slashing attack on Free State Budgets 
to point out that Governments do not ordinarily pay 
the cost of a civil war out of current revenue. In 
time Fianna Fail will learn that the exaggerations of 


_ the hustings are best avoided in Parliamentary debates 


where well-briefed Ministers are on the alert to pounce 
upon crudities and inaccuracies. Unfortunately the 
educational process is likely to be both slow and 
painful, and it is possible that before it is completed 
a turn of the wheel may place Mr. de Valera on the 
Treasury bench. Now that Fianna Fail, as Mr. Blythe 
put.it the other day, “‘ has come round to the country 
instead of the country coming round to Fianna Fail,” 
a change of Government does not necessarily entail 
desperate consequences. At the same time Ministers 
are naturally not going to make things too easy for 
their rivals. Their original idea was that the loan 
which is to be floated this session should be as large as 
possible in order to provide funds for ambitious con- 
structive schemes. In view of the political situation 
this idea has been abandoned, and the Government 
will be content to ask for five or six millions, a sum that 
will not do much more than tide things over till the 
next Budget. Even this amount is not likely to be 
secured on terms as favourable as the first loan, though 
at that time Mr. de Valera formally announced that 
if returned to power he and his party would refuse 
to honour the obligation. If, as is quite possible, 
the Government candidate should lose the by-election 
now in progress in Carlow-Kilkenny, investors will 
be still more reluctant to take risks, no matter what 
assurances are forthcoming from the leaders of the 
various political parties. 
A2 
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NOVEMBER IST—A WARNING 


‘ , y ITH the approach of November Ist comes the 
periodic attempt to whip up the flagging 
interest of the citizen in his civic govern- 
ment. Canvassers and orators and bill-stickers are 
getting busy, and the scaremongers cry their warnings 
in the newspapers. These warnings are all pitched in 
the same key; they shrill at Socialist extravagance, 
and exhort the electors to ‘“‘ down the Reds and save 
the rates.” But they do little to stir the general 
apathy. Fifty or sixty or even seventy per cent. of 
the citizens will pass by the polling booth as they 
would pass by a museum of paleontology, and the 
engine of local government will rumble on—a good 
machine, but choked with dust and rust and mis- 
handled by men who do not understand its value, 
its capacities and its need of renovation. 

Why does not the ordinary citizen bother himself 
more about local government ? One obvious answer 
is that it is a dull affair. Present him with scandals 
and incompetence such as existed a century ago before 
the passing of the Municipal Corporations Act, or 
with a big programme of advance such as Birmingham 
knew in Joseph Chamberlain’s time, or London in the 
early years of the L.C.C., and he will rouse himself. 
But now discontents have been remedied. Mayors 
and corporations are honest enough. The streets are 
clean and well lit; the drains do not stink; there 
are trams and infectious diseases hospitals and electric 
light plants and public wash-houses and parks and 
schools, and admirable main roads for Mr. Everyman’s 
Morris Cowley. All these things seem to be run 
quite efficiently and as a matter of routine, and though 
there may be grievances here and there, there is 
nothing worth making a fuss about. Our local govern- 
ment, in short, is respectable as well as dull—and what 
more could a peace-loving Englishman desire ? 

But this answer will not do. Few, if any, of the 
existing public services are as efficient as they ought 
to be. Some which ought to be public services are 
in private hands, to our grave disadvantage. Our 
local bodies, however honest they may be, are generally 
lacking in imagination and initiative. And, in short, 
English local government is only respectable in the 
sense that it is not disreputable. What, then, is the 
matter with it? Its weakness is not due merely, 
or mainly, to lack of ability in the administrators, 
whether elected persons or officials. Still less is it 
due, as the gentlemen who write to the Times would 
have us believe, to Socialists with their wild-cat 
schemes and their itch for squandering “ other people’s 
money.” It is due, first and foremost, to our failure 
to see the importance of local government, and to 
the stupid policy which results from that failure. 
What the local authorities want is more freedom. 
They are cramped and thwarted by the central govern- 
ment, by Parliament and Whitehall, which divide 
their time between pushing their children on with 
one hand and pulling them back with the other. Is 
it not ludicrous that a great county borough, with a 
population of several hundred thousand and an annual 
budget of millions of pounds, should not be able to 
run an omnibus of its own, or sell a gallon of milk 
or a ton of coal, or spend a threepenny rate on its 
libraries, without getting permission from Parliament ? 


The policy of tying the local authorities to the apron 
strings of the central legislature is doubly mischievous, 
It wastes the time of the legislature, which has more 
than enough work of its own to do, and it checks 
initiative in the localities where it is vital that it 
should have free play. The Conservatives—or a 
section of them—will, of course, defend the central 
veto as a bulwark against the “ Red peril,” and they 
would, if they could get their way, even strengthen 
the control of Parliament over the local authorities, 
in pursuit of the Tory ideal of keeping down the rates, 
But those who believe in democracy realise that the 
roots of it and the sap of it are in the towns and the 
villages, and we shall expect to see among the earliest 
of a Labour Government’s measures a Local Authorities 
Enabling Bill. 

That, however, is not all that is necessary ; indeed, 
it is but a small part of it. A drastic reorganisation 
is wanted of the areas and functions of all the local 
authorities, from the parish to the county borough 
and the county. For not merely are the municipalities 
hampered by being forbidden to do things which they 
ought to do. They, and other local authorities too, 
are hampered by geographical difficulties, by the 
maladjustment of functions to areas. Transport, town- 
planning, electricity and water supply, and other 
services of the first importance require larger areas 
of unified administration than any single local authority 
now has, and the attempts to solve the problem by 
‘joint boards” and the like are not, and never will 
be, satisfactory. One has only to look at the muddle 
of the Metropolis to see how urgent is the need for 
reform. That muddle was investigated a year or 
two ago by a Royal Commission on the Government 
of Greater London, but the Commissioners turned their 
backs on the right solution, and the Government turned 
its back even on the timid recommendations that they 
did venture to make. What is the right solution? 
Clearly, an enlargement of the London County Council’s 
area so as to cover “ outer London” and a large part, 
if not the whole, of the Home Counties. For this 
“region” or “ province”’ there should be a central 
governing body, responsible for certain big services 
such as those we have just referred to, and super- 
vising—though leaving the greatest possible degree 
of autonomy to—the lesser authorities within the 
region. And the same plan should, we believe, be 
applied elsewhere—in Manchester and its environs, in 
the Midlands, with Birmingham as a centre, in the 
North-East, and indeed throughout the country. Some 
such regional reorganisation was, we may assume, 
in Mr. Snowden’s mind when, in a forceful speech 
the other day, he predicted that “‘ the administration 
of most of our social problems would be carried out 
mainly through local bodies operating for many 
services over a much wider area than did the muni- 
cipalities of to-day.” And this reorganisation is not, 
as some suggest, a mere device for aggrandising the 
great towns, and reducing the smaller towns and the 
countryside to impotence. Its aim is to strengthen 
every unit of democracy, by allocating to each the 
functions that it can most properly perform, and to 
foster the spirit of “‘ local patriotism ” which is essential 
to efficient and progressive administration. Some of 
the present local authorities would, it is true, dis 
appear in the reorganisation. But who, after all, can 
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honestly defend the existence of Urban Districts with 
populations of three hundred, or of some of the Rural 
Districts as we know them. All that is best—and 
that is not a little—in the framework of English local 
government would remain, and would have its power 
enhanced. 

To expect any far-reaching reform of this kind from 
the present Government would, of course, be fantastic. 
Some of its supporters would, no doubt, like it to 
emulate Mussolini and plant a Podesta in every town 
in the country. They will not get that; but they 
will be vigilant to oppose any extension cf local 
autonomy. They will even fight to save an old abuse 
like the Poor Law, if its abolition (though obviously 
desirable in the interests of efficiency and true economy) 
looks like strengthening the powers of the local 
authorities that they fear. They fear them because 
they see that the battle of “ municipal Socialism ” is 
going to be fought out in the council chambers, and 
that it is likely to be a losing battle for Conservatism. 
What they do not see is that the advance of ‘‘ muni- 
cipal Socialism’ may mean a real public economy, 
and even a saving of the ratepayers’ money. Those 
who do see it have their answer to these pathetic 
warnings against the policy of ‘ Red waste.” But 
there is another answer—a counter-warning which 
November Ist ought to suggest: our whole system of 
local government needs to be drastically reformed. 


TARIFFS AND MORALS 


Paris, October 17th. 


[tat will be no tariff war between France and the 
United States. The latest notes indicate a desire 
for a friendly arrangement, and America has 
abandoned the bullying which marked her earlier challenge 
to France. That attitude was justified by so-called moral 
principles. Good Americans, with whom I discussed 
the matter, became very heated in their denunciation of 
the French tariff system. They declared that the only 
fiscal righteousness consists in equal treatment for every- 
body. They pretended that if the issue were really tested, 
America would be solid for a single tariff, that the debate 
would not be merely political, but would become religious, 
and every pulpit in the country would resound with con- 
demnation of European governments which employ the 
tariff as a bargaining instrument. 

In a purely abstract sense, perhaps, these Americans are 
right. But it is sheer folly to talk of principles in this 
connection, when the whole of the United States is 
surrounded by a particularly high tariff wall. Inside this 
tariff wall, say Americans, there are no barriers to trade. 
That, indeed, is a lesson for European nations, but if it 
were conceivable that Europe should imitate the example 
of America, and raze the internal European barriers, 
leaving only a high wall around the Continent in its 
entirety, then indeed America would have cause of com- 
plaint. Theoretically, America has favoured the demolition 
of all eeonomic frontiers in Europe, and in particular has 
exhorted France and Germany to an “‘ economic Locarno.” 
Theconclusion of an iron and steel pact between France and 
Germany, and the adoption of other trade arrangements 
which apply notably to potash and textiles, were greeted 
with enthusiasm by the American newspapers. It was not 
until France and Germany entered into commercial agree- 
ments which, by admitting German goods into France on 
special terms, automatically excluded American goods, 
that the United States began to demur. 


The United States believes that it is perfectly proper to 
put up the most redoubtable obstacles against the admission 
of European goods, while expecting facilities for American 
goods in Europe. The ordinary European may well ask 
why what is moral on one side of the Atlantic becomes 
immoral on the other side. The Americans have a ready 
answer to this conundrum. The difference, it appears, lies 
in discrimination. The United States does not discrimi- 
nate; it excludes everybody impartially. European 
countries, on the other hand, make certain differences. 
They let in goods from one country and bar goods from 
another country—or at least make it more difficult for 
some countries to enter their markets. The immorality 
does not consist in the height of the tariff walls, but in the 
breaches of the tariff walls. Provided they are level, there 
is nothing to be said against them. It is only when they 
are lower in places that they become objectionable. At 
least, that is the present contention, though, as I have already 
remarked, if Europe were to erect a uniform wall, there is 
no doubt that the American doctrine would quickly 
change. 

There is, however, no fear of tariff equality in Europe for 
generations, and therefore America is on safe and advan- 
tageous ground in affirming that she requires similar treat- 
ment for her goods to that given by each nation to the 
nation it most favours. In other words, the United States, 
which is largely self-contained, which can, if it pleases, 
practically prohibit the importation of European goods, 
and will extend privileges to nobody, claims the right of 
enjoying every privilege that any European country gives 
to another. It is an excellent creed for America, but its 
application in present circumstances appears, in European 
eyes, to be somewhat egotistical. Germany, for example, 
obtains from France certain facilities by paying a correspon- 
ding price. Immediately the United States asks for 
similar facilities without paying any price whatever; and 
if France does not consent to the American demand, then 
the United States abuses France as a perfidious country 
indulging in iniquitous tariff practices. It must be added 
that while America rules out reciprocity, not as a matter of 
economic convenience, but because it is “ unjust,” she by 
no means rules out retaliation. In the Fordney-MacCumber 
Act is a clause which enables her to raise tariffs against any 
nation which does not do her bidding. 

Thus the United States can make the best of both worlds 
—the Old World and the New World. She is protected 
against the Old World, but will not permit the Old World 
to protect itself against the New World. Personally, I 
believe in universal free trade. But it is scarcely the 
business of a country which notoriously opposes free trade 
in its own market, to regard other countries as wicked be- 
cause they, too, use tariffs in what they consider to be their 
best interests. 

It was obviously impossible to maintain such a propos- 
ition, and there were signs that the Democratic Party in 
America meant to fight the Republican Party on its ab- 
surdly arrogant reclamations. The flaw in the logic of the 
State Department was seen by reasonable men who realised 
that, if these arguments were enforced, Europe would be 
obliged, in self-defence, to unite against America. Tariffs 
necessarily come into the domain of foreign policy. They 
determine to some extent the diplomatic relations of 
peoples. They certainly influence public sentiment. There- 
fore, nothing could have been more unfortunate than the 
action of the United States Treasury in ordering an increase 
of duties on French imports under the ‘ Countervailing 
Clause” of the Tariff Act—a retaliatory measure taken 
without consultation with the State Department. The 
amount at stake is not very large, and has been greatly 
exaggerated. But France, with the best will in the world, 
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could not surrender on this point. Had she surrendered, 
her tariff system would have been destroyed at one swoop. 
For it is clear that if America may obtain the equivalent 
of the most-favoured-nation treatment, without offering 
any sort of compensation, France cannot refuse to other 
nations the equivalent of the most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. If America is to have something for nothing, why 
should anybody else pay ? 

The basis of the French tariff system is freedom to effect 
separate arrangements. Nor is France alone in_ this 
conception of tariffs. Most of the countries of Europe take 
up a similar stand. Were the American view-point to 
prevail, then European tariffs would automatically be 
reduced to the minimum rates. In itself that might be a 
good thing; but, however desirable it is, the American 
claim is exorbitant and one-sided, and it is not possible to 
change the economic structure of a country without full 
consideration and without regard to the general conse- 
quences. 

The American tariff system suits America. It levies, in 
principle, fixed rates on all foreign commodities, and does 
not ask what is their country of origin. It is held that the 
tariff is purely defensive, inasmuch as it is regulated by 
internal necessities without regard to friendships or 
enmities, favouring none and penalising none. One 
observes, however, that, in spite of the principle of non- 
discrimination, the President has the power to put extra 
duties on the goods of any country which is alleged to dis- 
criminate against America, and, with the acquiescence of 
the Tariff Commission, to raise or lower the tariff on specific 
articles. It is no business of ours to criticise the American 
laws. The United States has chosen this system in the 
exercise of its sovereign prerogatives. | But one does ask 
that America should not give herself self-righteous airs in 
criticising the methods of Europe. 

France, in common with other European nations, has 
built her tariffs on the principle of bargaining. There are 
(speaking broadly) two tariffs. There is the general rate, 
which applies to all countries which have not made a 
separate arrangement with France. There is a minimum 
rate, sometimes only a quarter of the general rate, which 
is granted in special cases to special countries. In order to 
obtain this special rate it is necessary to make concessions 
to France. Some time ago France decided that the most- 
favoured-nation treatment should not be accorded en bloc, 
but in fact minimum rates or intermediate rates are con- 
ceded on certain commodities in commercial treaties which 
have been negotiated with this or that country. One can 
quarrel with the idea of the tariff as such, and advocate 
world-wide free trade. But, if once the idea of the tariff is 
accepted, then surely it should be allowed to fulfil its 
purpose, and that purpose, in the existing state of Europe, 
unquestionably involves discrimination. Either the tariff 
must go or it must be adapted more or less accurately to 
the trading conditions of the Continent. 

This does not mean that America must be subjected to 
the maximum tariff. All that it means is that America, 
like Germany, must negotiate a commercial treaty with 
France. She must negotiate it fairly and not with menaces 
or with moral axioms. It cannot be demanded as a right 
without a quid pro quo. The present situation, as between 
France and the United States, cannot continue; for, as a 
result of the general raising of French tariffs and the signing 
of a Franco-German Trade Agreement, the United States 
is placed in a position of inferiority to Germany. If France 
were unwilling to discuss the subject with the United 
States, then one could understand American indignation. 
But France, from the beginning, has asked only for minor 
concessions—such minor concessions as would destroy the 
suggestion that France is discriminating in favour of the 


a 


United States on arbitrary grounds. At first France 
offered to reduce the new duties on American goods by fifty 
per cent. pending the negotiations. Perhaps this wag 
insufficient. And now, in the latest French Note, a modus 
vivendi is put forward by which, temporarily, the 192] 
tariffs shall (with few exceptions) be applied to America— 
that is to say, the tariffs which America has hitherto 
accepted. Everybody who is aware of the French wish to 
woo the United States is convinced that the Government 
will go as far as possible to meet America, provided the 
French tariff system is not hopelessly compromised. What 
it will not do is to abandon its fiscal rights at the behest of 
American fiscal self-righteousness. 

There is, in short, no occasion for heat, and there has 
been none on the French side. It is singular that even 
while the American Legion was being féted in France, 
and speeches proclaiming the eternal friendship of the two 
countries were being delivered, the United States should 
have suddenly become aggressive in its protests, and have 
posed as the paragon of fiscal virtue. It has since wisely 
lowered its tone, and France has promised to lower her 
tariffs. Had there been a clash of principles accommodation 
would have been impossible. For American and French 
principles are irrevocably opposed. But if we hear less of 
morals in this connection, where only interests are con- 
cerned, it should be comparatively easy to discover a 
practical solution. SisLEY HupDLEsTon. 


POLITICS AND REVOLUTION 
IN MEXICO 


T the beginning of this month, in the midst of 
A preparations for a presidential election, Mexico 
flared up into rebellion against the Government 
of President Calles. The outbreak was not unexpected. 
It had, indeed, been quite definitely predicted, especially 
by American correspondents in Mexico City. One of the 
best informed of these, Mr. Carleton Beals, wrote in June 
that over the whole of Western Mexico there existed an 
unstable condition which in all probability would produce 
a break-up of the Army during the presidential elections, 
and lead to “ the undermining of the notable achievements 
of the Calles regime.” This, apparently, is precisely what 
was happening a month ago. Two of the three out- 
standing candidates for the Presidency, Generals Serrano 
and Gomez, headed the rebellion, which was said to have 
broken out in at least a dozen States. President Calles 
acted swiftly and ruthlessly, with the able co-operation of 
General Obregon, the former President. The insurgent 
forces were scattered. Serrano and many other Generals 
were shot. Gomez was driven out. President Calles pro- 
claimed that the rebellion had been crushed. As the 
news censorship in Mexico is complete, there is at present 
no means of telling how nearly the official announcement 
corresponds with the facts. What seems to be undeniable 
is that, after a period of some seven years, during which 
a measure of public order has been maintained and 
national policy pursued, Mexico is once again in violent 
revolution, moving either towards another spell of anarchy 
or else towards a renewal of military dictatorship. 

The Administration now coming to an end has been, 
on the whole, fortunate. President Calles succeeded 
General Obregon in the autumn of 1924. He belongs to 
the Labour Party; and he opened his term of office by 
giving assurances that he would adopt a policy of public 
economy, would get rid of the large number of military 
parasites, and give effect to the crucial clauses of the 
1917 Constitution dealing with mining rights and the 
powers of the Church. The President was as good as his 
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word. He dismissed at least five hundred so-called 
Generals, and managed the national finances so com- 
petently that before the end of his first year he had a 
surplus of some three millions sterling in the treasury 
and was meeting obligations in a more regular fashion 
than had been known in Mexico for a long time. His 
Minister of Labour, Sefior Morones, instituted a vigorous 
policy of labour emancipation. Active sympathy was 
displayed with education and co-operative enterprise, and 
the country generally gave promise of better things than 
had been visible at any date since the overthrow of the 
protracted Diaz dictatorship in 1910. Sefior Calles believed 
himself to be strong enough for the completion of his entire 
programme, and in that conviction he ventured into the 
two most dangerous fields. 


In 1925 he provoked the hostility of the United States 
by seeking to give effect to the land and mines clauses of 
the Constitution ; and in 1926 he declared war upon the 
Catholic Church by issuing a series of decrees which were 
designed to bring about the closing of the churches, the 
expatriation of the European clergy, and the confiscation 
of Church property. The':immediate result of the Land 
and Mines Bill was the reopening of a bitter debate 
with the State Department in Washington, Mr. Kellogg 
reiterating the refusal of the United States to recognise 
legislation described as confiscatory and retroactive. The 
effect of the anti-Church policy was to arouse the whole 
Catholic world, and to produce in certain of the Mexican 
States conditions of bitterness and suffering the misery 
of which it would be hardly possible to exaggerate. 


President Calles has been uncompromising in his anti- 
clerical policy. After the first clash with the hierarchy, 
it is true, there were some attempts at negotiation; but 
these came to nothing, and the war was resumed. The 
bishops ordered the renewal of the economic boycott which, 
apparently, was relied upon as the strongest of practical 
weapons against the Government. It was, in effect, a 
boycott of luxury buying and of travelling, for the purpose 
of injuring the revenue returns. But Mexico is a desper- 
ately poor country. At least 80 per cent. of the population 
have no margin whatever to work on. An economic 
boycott under such conditions is absurd, and it has 
admittedly accomplished almost nothing. But the strife 
of Church and State has been carried on, to the accom- 
paniment of happenings about which the British Press 
has provided almost no record. During the past few 
weeks, however, American newspapers have published a 
certain amount of direct news, enough, as a matter of 
fact, to make it clear that in some regions of Mexico the 
people are enduring the worst horrors of civil and religious 
war. Mr. Carleton Beals, writing in the New Republic 
of New York, gives a description of occurrences in Jalisco, 
a State on the Pacific side as large as Scotland. There 
appears to be nothing over-emphasised about this corres- 
pondent’s writing. He writes, indeed, as a student of 
politics and social affairs, not at all as a sensation-monger. 
This fact makes all the more significant his picture of the 
barbarous devastation in Jalisco and the hideous sufferings 
of the people. The religious issue is the occasion or the 
excuse. It is plain, however, that the real thing is a 
collapse of the social order, consequent upon the revival 
of banditry and the re-emergence of the marauders who 
had been kept in check since the re-establishment of the 
central Government. Nor is Jalisco the only part of 
Mexico that was in disorder before the outbreak of the 
Tecent rebellion. Sonora, the large North-Western State 
from which all the ruling Mexicans have come of late 
years, had been for many months a theatre of civil war. 

In the meantime President Calles’ term draws to a 
close, and the immediate future belongs, apparently, to 


General Obregon. He is the only presidential candidate 
left in the field. Ablest and most resourceful of all the 
Mexican Generals, he has the advantage of a fairly 
successful record in the Presidency. Under the law 
which permits of a second though not a consecutive term 
of office, he can succeed President Calles. Under a law 
passed only the other day he can nominally hold the 
Presidency for six years, though an Administration of that 
length is hardly conceivable in Mexico to-day. As against 
his two rivals, Serrano and Gomez, who have been removed 
and who were preparing for concessions to the Church and 
the landlords, General Obregon is regarded as radical. 
But he is decidedly less stiff than the outgoing President. 
It is to be presumed that, even if he should be compelled 
to rule by military force, he will be required to uphold the 
Constitution of 1917 and to maintain the Agrarian Law 
under which President Calles has carried out the policy of 
expropriation against the great landlords. It is to be 
presumed, again, that General Obregon will not be allowed 
materially to weaken in respect of the Land and Mines 
Laws. Serrano and Gomez were crushed all the more 
easily because they were known to be unsound in relation 
to the essentials of the national policy. Nevertheless, it 
is a matter of history that the State Department in 
Washington found Obregon as President much more 
amenable than they have found President Calles. The 
American mining interests managed to get along fairly 
well with him, and it was President Obregon who, in 
1923, succeeded in restoring.the diplomatic relations that 
had been severed many years before by President Wilson. 
The present revolutionary condition of the country is 
certain to make fresh difficulties with the United States. 
When Mr. C. E. Hughes was Secretary of State, Washington 
was rigid in policy and curt in manner. Under Mr. Kellogg 
the State Department has been frankly hostile and menacing. 
The American interests in Mexico, oil and otherwise, have 
been in a permanent state of fury with President Calles, 
and Mr. Sheffield, the retiring American Ambassador, has 
stood with the mining corporations in demanding the 
adoption of a “strong” policy. Mr. Coolidge has resisted 
all such influences. So long as there was a chance that 
he might stand again for the Presidency, the advocates of 
an aggressive policy towards Mexico stood no chance with 
him. Now that he has withdrawn from the electoral field 
he is not likely to alter his attitude. His term of office 
has sixteen months still torun. His reputation as President 
stands upon retrenchment at home and inactivity abroad. 
The last thing Mr. Coolidge can wish for is any kind of 
military trouble with Mexico, in view of the practical 
certainty that, so far from being over, it could only be 
entering upon its most costly and difficult stage at the 
time of his departure from Washington. He has appointed 
Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, of the Pierpont Morgan firm, 
Ambassador to Mexico. That is manifestly a pacific step, 
implying a wish that the successor of President Calles 
may be brought into business relations with Washington 
and with the financial and industrial interests of which 
Mr. Morrow is the trusted representative. All the same, 
it may be well to remember that a Mexico in revolution 
can only too easily make havoc of policies favoured by 


the Washington Government and the powers which 
control it. 


WOMEN AS MOTORISTS 


HERE has been a good deal of discussion in the Press 

I during the past summer about the capacities and 
incapacities of women motorists. But it has been 

a rather unsatisfactory sort of discussion—half truthful, 
half polite—and does not seem to have led to any very 
definite or interesting conclusions. No one will deny, how- 
ever, that it is a very important subject, upon which it is 
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the duty of all motoring writers to be perfectly frank, 
regardless, if that be necessary, of the feelings of their women 
friends—or readers. 

For upon the general proposition that most women (as 
compared with most men) are bad drivers, there surely 
cannot be any serious dispute at all; it is a fact perfectly 
manifest to every observant user of the road. There are 
men, it is true, who have publicly expressed a different view, 
but it is hard to believe that their championship of the 
woman driver as such is quite honest, unless they are them- 
selves drivers who lack what is usually called “* road sense.” 
Every good driver takes extra care when he sees a woman 
in charge of a car, whether he is meeting her or overtaking 
her, and that fact surely speaks for itself. Moreover, this 
is a rule to which there are no exceptions. A man who 
does not feel it necessary to be specially alert when passing 
a car driven by a woman is ipso facto a bad driver—bad in 
the sense that he evidently has not learned to estimate 
correctly the normal risks of the road. 

Here, by way of parenthesis, one may make the usual— 
and necessary—disclaimers. Many women drive extremely 
well, and some rank amongst the best drivers in the world. 
Indeed, when a woman is a good driver she is apt to be an 
extraordinarily good one. One must say also that the very 
worst class of drivers—that of the really rash and selfish 
** road-hogs ”—includes no women at all. So far, at any 
rate, as my own experience goes, there is no such thing as a 
* road-sow.”” The broad fact, however, remains that on 
the average women drivers are much less competent and 
sure in their movements than men drivers, and recognition 
of this fact must, I think, be made the starting point of any 
discussion on the subject that is likely to be at all useful. 

The first thing, I suppose, that most men would say about 
the average woman driver is that you never know what she 
is going to do, and that she does not seem to know either. 
That is why one has to be extra careful. And for this, it 
seems to me, there are two obvious reasons. The first— 
and less important—reason is that women, except quite 
young women, do not very commonly possess the nervous 
imperturbability which is essential to good driving. They 
seem always to be a little self-conscious on the road, a little 
doubtful about their own powers. They are too easily 
worried, too uncertain of their own right of way, too apt 
to let their emotions affect their manipulation of the steering 
wheel. They drive sometimes confidently, sometimes 
fearfully, and if you are to guess which mood they are in 
you must have had some current opportunity of estimating 
their psychical condition. On the road that is obviously 
impossible ; therefore one must allow a pretty big margin of 
error. Where one allows a man driver a foot one must 
allow a woman a good yard. There are, of course, a good 
number of nervous men drivers on the road, but they are 
far less common. 

That, however, is only the first reason for the general 
inferiority, as I see it, of women drivers. The second reason 
is much more important, and I believe quite remediable— 
which belief is my sole excuse for the writing of this un- 
chivalrous article. It is simply that a great many women 
quite unconsciously carry on to the road the assumptions 
of the side-walk. Illumination was thrown upon the whole 
problem when in the course of a recent Press discussion a 
prominent and titled woman, of undoubted ability as a 
motorist, asserted that men 

seem to lose all their manners when they are driving. They 
positively try to frighten us and force us into the side. 
Here, surely, is the main clue to the problem. Instinctively 
@ woman is apt to expect when driving the same deferential 
consideration which she has all her life been accustomed to 
receive when walking or riding. The men whom she has 
met on the side-walk, whether they were dukes or tramps, 


have always stepped aside to let her pass. But when 
motoring they “ lose all their manners ” and refuse to allow 
her to hold the crown of the road, try indeed, perhaps, “ to 
frighten her ”’ off it. It is the commonest thing on the road 
to see women drivers—I saw two on one day last week— 
calmly keeping equidistant from the ditches on either side 
when others, coming or going, wish to pass them. They 
have always—and, of course, with perfect propriety—acted 
in that manner as pedestrians or on horseback, and they do 
not seem to realise why they really must not do it as motor- 
ists, and why, if they do, they may meet a good many other 
drivers, quite “‘ gentlemanly ” drivers too, who will “ try 
to frighten them.” 

We (males) might well, of course, consent to accord to 
women the same privileges on the road as on the side-walk, 
but we cannot do that until means are devised by which we 
can recognise the sex of the driver at a reasonable distance. 
We might go, willingly maybe, into the ditch to give a woman 
the road, or even draw up to let her pass, but we must first 
know that it is a woman and not some young holiday-making 
hooligan with a ‘“‘ Sports model” who finds it amusing to 
push us out of his way. Often one is not aware that it is a 
woman who is driving a passing car until one is actually 
level with it, and sometimes even then—in these days of 
Eton crops—one is uncertain. 

Many women drivers, of course, understand this point 
perfectly well, and behave quite reasonably, but a still 
greater number most certainly do not. They seem to think 
that if they are driving at a moderate speed—and only good 
women drivers ever drive fast—down the middle of the road 
they are doing their whole duty and that it is no business 
of theirs to get out of anybody else’s way. It cannot be 
said that such drivers cteate a serious danger, but they are 
certainly a great nuisance. And on the face of it it is a 
curable nuisance. It ought to be one of the major maxims 
taught to women in every driving school, that the moment 
they place their hands on a steering wheel and their right 
foot on an accelerator they thereupon by their own act and 
deed abandon all the common minor privileges of their 
sex. Motor cars are neuter, and the driver must be regarded 
as merely part of the car—especially when it has a saloon 
body. 

At any rate, women motorists cannot hope to be recog- 
nised as ordinarily good drivers until they learn to abandon 
altogether the idea that the normal courtesies due from one 
sex to the other do or ever can form any part of the rules 
and customs of the road. Failing some such realisation on 
their part, many of us might be willing to offer them an 
extra parliamentary vote on condition of their surrendering 
their present right to apply for driving licences. It is 
likely that most women motorists will always be inclined 
to be rather nervous—and to that extent unsatisfactory— 
drivers, but they might be a great deal more competent than 
they are if only when at the wheel they would make it a rule 
to forget that they are women. R. B. 


THE STATISTICS OF CANCER 


HERE is a handful of students of cancer who 
believe that the surgeons and the experimental 
laboratories, who have hitherto had this problem 

almost wholly to themselves, have seriously neglected the 
statistics of the subject. Of course the surgeons can and 
do provide innumerable statistics of results of operation ; 
but perhaps a hundredth part of the attention devoted to 
such figures might be worth a thousand times as much if it 
were devoted to the incidence of the disease. In past years 
I have drawn attention to the matter here, and the most 
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recent evidence abundantly demands that it should be 
considered again. 

There is an excellent and striking precedent. The 
physicians and surgeons and pathologists have examined 
rickets continually for scores of years—indeed, ever since 
Glisson’s great paper in 1650. In 1890 Dr. T. A. Palm dis- 
covered the causation of this disease in lack of sunlight, by 
a purely geographico-statistical inquiry. He was rewarded 
by absolute oblivion and neglect. Just thirty years passed 
before an experimenter, in a laboratory in Berlin, an- 
nounced, as an original discovery, what Palm had found 
nearly a generation earlier. In the present study of cancer 
a few students maintain that the statistics point to certain 
conclusions of supreme importance. Their treatment by 
other workers consists of little more than contemptuous 
neglect. For many years I have protested against this 
attitude, which has to-day, in the light of our most recent 
knowledge, become intolerable. 

As in every other field, we want better statistics, and 
then better still. Very particularly, we want better sta- 
tistics of the local incidence of cancer, not only geographic- 
ally but anatomically. In my last article abundant evidence 
was quoted which supplies the reason for this demand. 
We know the sequence of chronic irritation and cancer. 
Further, we know that the disease begins locally, and the 
site of beginning is the site of the action of the chronic 
irritant. The X-ray worker got cancer of the skin of the 
fingers, the clay-pipe smoker got cancer of the lip exactly 
where the pipe burnt it, and so on and so on in a hundred 
instances. If these are too near the surface to impress us as 
they should, let us add that cancer of the gall-bladder occurs 
where a gallstone has lain, and that other similar instances 
were quoted in my last article. When, therefore, we seek 
to find the irritants now responsible for the increase of 
cancer—and this is the most urgent task of civilised medical 
science to-day—we must learn precisely where that increase 
occurs, both geographically and anatomically. Clay-pipe 
cancer is not increasing but diminishing, and we know why ; 
X-ray cancer is diminishing, and we know why; exactly 
what cancers are they that are increasing? They are 
cancers of the food canal, far more than any others. Surely 
it is the most elementary and irrefragable process of reason- 
ing that urges us to look for chronic irritation acting on 
and in the food canal in these cases? Yet we are still 
assured by the majority of authorities, whose contributions 
to the subject have coincided with such disastrous records 
as those now before us, that food and food habits have 
nothing to do with cancer of the food canal. An exceedingly 
successful surgeon made this: assertion recently and was 
quoted far and wide as an authority, though there is no 
reason in his record or his utterances to suppose that he 
has ever given ten minutes’ inquiry to the question. 

When we look at our present knowledge of the distribu- 
tion of cancer, and when we remember that local irritation 
of lip or finger causes cancer there, we may reasonably ask 
whether local irritation of the pyloric end of the stomach, 
for instance, may not cause cancer there. And we begin 
to consider what irritants may reach the spot in question, 
and naturally we think of food. If this is a piece of stupidity, 
only worthy of a crank or an ignoramus, I should dearly 
love to be told why. If cancer of the fingers were increasing, 
we should inquire as to the occupations of the victims, and 
we should not be surprised to find X-rays or crude paraffin 
at work. Cancer of the stomach is increasing and we look 
for food factors possibly at work. In so doing we make the 
assumption, surely not too rash, that food entering the 
mouth reaches the stomach and comes in contact with the 
lining membrane of that organ—just as soot comes in 
contact with the skin of the sweep, or betel-nut in contact 
with the lining of the cheek of the man who chews it. If 


this line of reasoning and research from undisputed facts is 
idiotic, let our critics tell us why. 

Even since I began to write this article I have read the 
most recent figures and pronouncements of Sir George 
Newman, and observe that he insists on the pre-eminent 
importance of cancer of the “‘ digestive tract.” I propose, 
accordingly, to draw attention to some facts that bear 
upon the digestive tract, its health, and its exposure to 
chronic irritation. In doing so, I begin by paying homage 
again to my late friend, the Hon. Rollo Russell. He was 
not a fashionable surgeon, nor even medically qualified 
But he could think; and he gathered statistical facts which 
suggested to him that cancer is a disease of civilisation. 
He devoted the last decade of his life to the subject, receiv- 
ing no reward, recognition, money, nor gratitude, but for 
the little I was able to write about him before his death. 
His main assertion was disputed on the ground that cancer 
among primitive peoples was merely not diagnosed, and was 
therefore regarded as rare. To-day we know beyond 
dispute, thanks to skilled operating surgeons who work 
amongst primitive peoples, that Russell was right. Being 
a thinker, Russell saw and denounced the absurdity of 
the search for “the cause” of cancer: readers of my 
preceding articles know that Russell was right. Further 
inquiry caused him to suspect that food and food habits 
were involved. To-day, the foremost living student of 
the statistics of cancer, Dr. F. L. Hoffman, who has steadily 
advanced our knowledge ever since he published his great 
book on the subject in 1915, is of Russell’s opinion. 

The evidence is to the effect that cancer is especially a 
disease of modern, prosperous civilised peoples—khangri 
cancer and betel-nut cancer obviously being such all-signi- 
ficant exceptions as prove the rule; that the increase of 
cancer of the digestive tract is chiefly amongst men, who 
abuse and irritate that tract even more than women do; 
that Hampstead, for instance, suffers very much more from 
cancer than Southwark, and rich communities everywhere 
more than poor; that pyloric ulcer and duodenal ulcer, 
which are due to food-habits, very frequently, if not invari- 
ably, precede pyloric and duodenal cancer; that drastic 
and sudden simplification and reduction of a national 
dietary was followed by a notable decrease in the cancer 
death-rate, and that return to the customary induigence 
was followed by a rise in the cancer death-rate, in the case 
of Denmark during and after the War; that constipation, 
which is the direct result of wrong food-habits, causes 
cancer in vast numbers of cases ; that cancer begins rapidly 
to increase when a given race exchanges primitive for 
modern fare, as in the case of the negroes in America; and 
that in a given community those persons who, as a class, 
most abuse the digestive tract are those who show the 
highest death-rate from cancer of that tract. The Registrar- 
General published figures in 1923 showing that the cancer 
mortality amongst clergymen is to that amongst butcl.ers 
as 45 to 105. The corresponding figure for agricultural 
labourers is 54, for inn and hotel servants 102, and for 
merchant service seamen 110. These extremely remarkable 
figures must have a meaning, and the meaning which is 
evidently most probable is that the spare and simple diet 
of the clergy and the agricultural labourers accounts for 
the contrast between their cancer death-rate and that of 
the men who are notoriously prone to the grossest abuse of 
their digestive tracts, in respect of the quantity and the 
kind of the food they consume. If the difference, as between 
clergymen and butchers, amounted to merely ten per cent., 
it would be remarkable and would demand careful inquiry. 
The actual difference is that butchers are two and a third 
times more likely than clergymen to die of cancer. The 
prosperous surgeons who live by operating on this disease 
and who tell us that food has nothing to do with it should 
first of all try to learn the elementary facts about it; their 
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present knowledge, though it serves them so well, and though 
it may, in fortunate cases, prolong the lives of their patients, 
is merely the experience of handy-men, good at odd jobs, 
in relation to the subject as a whole. 

If we believe, as some students, absolutely unbiassed 
and impartial, with no axe to grind or interest to defend, 
have believed for many years, with ever-increasing reason, 
that food habits are connected with the incidence of cancer, 
it behoves us to try to define the habits that tend to lead 
to cancer, and those that do not. The reader, who does 
not wish to contribute to the ever-increasing record of 
deaths from pyloric, duodenal, sigmoid or rectal cancer, 
may ask for some indication of the evidence in this matter. 
For that there is no present space: but I may refer him 
to the August number of New Health* for new experi- 
mental evidence regarding the effects upon the food canal 
of shortage of Vitamin B, which is very scantily present 
in nearly all the varieties of dietary now fashionable. 
Nothing is here asserted as to any specific relation between 
lack of Vitamin B and cancer of the digestive tract : but it 
is certainly asserted that such evidence as this should be 
followed up immediately, widely and thoroughly. Notably 
do we need the help of the students of nutrition in the 
United States, the extremely prosperous and extremely 
over-fed adult population of which now dies mainly of 
cancer if it escapes the motor-car. LENns. 


Correspondence 
WEIR HOUSES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Our attention has been called to an article in your 
issue of October 15th on ** The Government and Weir Houses,” 
and as it contains a number of inaccuracies, we beg the courtesy 
of your columns to deal with the communication, which other- 
wise would give a wholly false impression to your readers of 
the results of the Weir scheme. 

“B. S. T.” states that the roof is of wood construction 
covered with tiles or slates, but there is no sheathing. When 
slates are used there is sheathing, and when tiles are used 
there is none, exactly as in 95 per cent. of normal brick houses. 
With regard to the chimney stacks blown down during one 
of the worst gales which has struck Scotland this year, he 
omits to mention that the greater number of these stacks were 
in process of construction, that the cement was still green, 
and that the gale did considerable damage to other classes of 
property besides that under dissection. He asks why a number 
of Weir houses at Dundee have been occupied and since vacated. 
There are no Weir houses in Dundee which have been let and 
are now vacant, and on all the sites with Weir and other 
alternative types we have evidence to prove that the greatest 
demand is for the Weir house. He further asks, Why is it 
said to be more difficult to find tenants for Weir houses than 
for any other type of house? The difficulty really is to find 
that anybody has said this, and the only reply which we can 
suggest is that it has been said by interested parties and vested 
interests to discredit the house. By whomsoever said, it is 
not the case. 

With regard to the complaint as to the hot water system, 
the truth of this is that the original grates were selected by 
this company, and have been thoroughly satisfactory. Certain 
grates suggested by the grate-makers as being an improvement 
were tried, and, later, these were replaced as it was found 
that the original type was preferred. Your correspondent also 
suggests that the boarding which has taken the place of 
plastering must provide innumerable layers for vermin. Why ? 
On the contrary, it is impermeable to vermin, and we have had 
absolutely no complaints whatever in regard to these pests. 

As to the doors, the history of this is of interest. We con- 
sidered that the usual doors of Swedish extraction, which are 
supplied to most English housing schemes, were so inferior 
in quality that we would not fit them. We desired to fit the 
relatively better but dearer British Columbian doors. We 
were, however, persuaded that we should spend the money 





* The New Health Society, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 74. post free. 


in Glasgow, and we ordered the doors from a well-known and 
highly-respected Glasgow firm. This firm’s men were instructed 
by their Union to refuse to make doors for Weir houses, and we 
were then compelled to order the doors from British Columbia, 
with the exception of the outside doors, which we could only 
obtain from Sweden, as there were no corresponding British 
Columbian standards. 


In regard to the paint, we have had to make experiments 
with different classes—some have been unsuitable, but now 
there is no special trouble in this respect—and we can definitely 
say that Weir houses will require repainting only at reasonable 
intervals for appearance’ sake long before they require it for 
corrosion. ‘In exposed positions,” “ B. S. T.” says, “* the 
rain and wind drive under the doors.’ Possibly they do; 
it is a way which wind and rain have, but we question the 
selective action as directed particularly against Weir houses, 
Scottish local authorities have declined to build Weir 
bungalows, according to “ B. S. T.,”’ and he explains that this 
is due to several of these authorities having told him two years 
ago that they had advised against the system for technical 
reasons, mainly because they were afraid of the possibility 
of corrosion on the steel sheets, the liability of extreme heat 
and cold, the construction of the vents, and the expense of 
maintenance. That was two years ago, but since then other 
authorities have definitely proved that the fears on the above 
points need never have been entertained, and are without 
foundation. The truth is, as your correspondent ought to 
have learned, that local authorities have declined to order 
on account of the vested interests of the building trade and 
labour threats. 


Let us now come to the general statements built, as we 
have indicated, upon a foundation of inaccuracy and misrepre- 
sentation. ‘ Personal investigation,” “B. S. T.” says, “ of 
Weir timber and steel houses in Scotland . . . convinces me 
that the system is unfortunately failing to fulfil the expecta- 
tions aroused.” Fortunately your correspondent is not the 
only investigator, and against his statement we would quote 
from an article in the Times of May 7th, 1927, on “* The New 
Housing ”’ : 

I have talked with the occupants of these houses, picked here 
and there at random, and to my astonishment have not met with 

a single complaint. According to my experience, a housewife 

of this class who cannot find something to grumble at is a very 

rare bird; but there are flocks of them in the new houses. Some 
had only recently come in, others had been there for varying 
periods up to eighteen months and more. Some were young, 
others elderly. They were all satisfied, and in most cases 
enthusiastic. 

And again: 


The Weir houses have more than fulfilled expectations. The 
occupants are delighted with them, the authorities who ordered 
them are satisfied, and the men engaged in building them, who 
were otherwise unemployed, are well content with the conditions 
of work. With thousands of working-class families in Glasgow 
and elsewhere crying for decent homes, a heavy responsibility 
rests on those who stand in the way of supplying their needs. 


We have had many letters and many expressions of satisfaction 
from tenants all over the country, but we consider that what 
we have quoted above sufficiently shows the unreliability of 
your correspondent’s statements. 

“If a trained architect finds it difficult,” he goes on to say, 
‘“*how much more difficult for an engineer like Lord Weir, 
with knowledge of iron and steel, but comparatively little 
experience of house construction or of timber.” When we 
inform you that the Weir houses were designed in close 
collaboration with one of the most distinguished Scottish 
architects, who has taken a keen interest in the scheme from 
its inception, we think you will know the value to place on 
the sympathy so generously extended to Lord Weir. 

We agree with your correspondent that the essential question 
now is the result of the experiment, and we are pleased to 
assure him that, so far from the Weir method not meeting 
the need for cheaper and quickly built houses, it has done so 
entirely successfully to a degree only limited by the vested 
interests ranged against it to which we have already referred. 
—Yours, etc., 


October 18th. CARDONALD HovusINnG Corporation, LTD. 


[We have no direct knowledge, and certainly no bias, in 
connection with this controversy—which has unfortunately be- 
come confused by all sorts of special interests. A final judg- 
ment must rest upon facts ascertained after a sufficiently long 
trial, and is probably at the moment impossible.—Ep. N.S.} 
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To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Those who are not familiar with housing conditions 
in Scotland may easily derive a wrong impression from the 
article on the Government and Weir houses in your issue of 
the 15th. 

In Scotland a high standard of building has for long been 
coupled with a low standard of housing. Scots are proud of 
the masonry and the woodwork, the large and lofty rooms to 
be found even in small Scottish houses, and are apt to think 
that English houses are cheap and flimsy in comparison. But 
as regards the number of rooms in a working-class house, 
Scottish standards are terribly low. Before the War an 
English working man in town or country expected to live in 
a four-roomed cottage; a Scottish working man had to put 
up with a two-roomed house. A “ but-and-ben” country 
cottage of the Scottish type would not be regarded as fit for 
an English farm labourer; but a two-roomed flat in a four 
or five-storied block in the heart of an industrial town (and 
in such flats even skilled artisans have lived and brought up 
their families) is still less satisfactory. There are, as a rule, 
four of these dwellings on each landing ; the only playground 
for the children is the ‘“‘ common stair” or the street. 

The housing problem in Scotland is far more serious than in 
England. In England it is necessary to replace worn-out houses 
and to provide for the natural growth of the population. No 
radical change in the prevailing types of houses is required. 
In Scotland, apart from replacements and additions, if the 
moderate standard of a four-roomed house for each family 
were adopted, practically the whole of the Scottish working- 
classes would have to be re-housed. I cannot see how less 
than half a million new houses would meet the need. We 
should all like to see these houses constructed according to 
the best traditions of Scottish building, with solid stone walls 
and living rooms twenty feet long and ten feet high ; but is it 
conceivable that the problem will be solved on these lines in 
the next hundred years ? 

That is the justification for the Weir houses. I wish that 
your contributor had compared them with the dwellings which 
they were intended to replace. If they provide, as they appear 
to do, something far superior to the average working-class 
house, it would be cruel and foolish to reject them because 
they are in some respects inferior to the ideal cottage. In a 
country where three dwellings out of four or five are by 
English standards C3 houses, a large number of B2 cottages 
is surely preferable to a small number of Al’s.—Yours, etc., 

October 16th. N. MAcLEop. 


THE ROUMANIAN DICTATOR 
To the Editor of THe NEw STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—The attack made by your correspondent, “ F. J. W.,” 
in your last issue on the Roumanian Government and its Prime 
Minister, M. Bratiano, might,by its very virulence, be left to 
defeat its purpose were it not for the many inaccuracies and 
misstatements which it contains, and to some of which I crave 
leave to reply. 

Your correspondent first alleges that M. Bratiano has no 
particular ambition for Roumania and Roumanian interests, 
but only an insatiable appetite for personal power. To this 
I would reply that the progress which Roumania has made 
since the War and its present prosperity are the best answer. 
The financial and economic activities of the Liberals which 
your correspondent criticises have all resulted in increased 
prosperity to Roumania and great improvement in its internal 
and foreign credit. 

Your correspondent goes on to say that the Roumanian 
Prime Minister, having got a permanent hold of the Govern- 
ment, made a great show of his patriotism and insisted that 
Roumanian capital and Roumanian initiative alone should be 
used for developing Roumanian riches. One would have 
thought that such an excellent sentiment would have received 
the commendation which it deserves rather than the censure 
which your correspondent seeks to impart. In this country, 
and the great Empire of which it forms part, we are accustomed 
to extol the efforts of those who are endeavouring to improve 
and increase the products of Great Britain and its Colonies, 
and to hold them up for an example for all to emulate. 

I might also refer to the unfortunate results in so many 
parts of the world that the introduction of foreign capital and 
foreign control has had on the government and citizens of 
countries which have sought foreign capital, not always so 
cheap as your correspondent would have us believe. 


a 


He then proceeds that economic power was not enough, 
and that M. Bratiano proceeded to dig himself in politically 
and that the late King was a mere puppet in his hands and 
always did his will. Those who were acquainted with the 
late King and the great efforts which he made for the benefit 
and advancement of his country will know what value to put 
on such statements. 

The most amazing references, however, in your correspondent’s 
article are those in which he deals with the abdication of Prince 
Carol. The story given by him as to the circumstances under 
which such abdication was effected is so incredible as to bear 
its own refutation on the face of it. Those who know the facts 
are well aware of the patience and consideration which was 
extended to Prince Carol by his father, the late King Ferdinand, 
and by the Roumanian Government until his many affairs 
and escapades became so serious and notorious that there 
was only one course open. I might refer to the pathetic 
reference made by the late King in his testamentary dispositions 
to Prince Carol as evidence of the patience and consideratoin 
with which his extraordinary conduct was borne until it became 
intolerable, and the interests of his country and dynasty alike 
demanded his abdication. 

The reference which your correspondent makes to the effect 
of the great land reforms which have been effected in Roumania 
can, again, be refuted, and the best answer to these will be 
seen in the peace and prosperity which has been attained 
thereby. I wonder what would have been the effect if such 
reforms had been attempted in almost any other country 
in Europe. 

It has been the custom recently to belittle the efforts which 
Roumania and her people made on the side of the Allies in 
the Great War. I can only say that testimony has been paid 
to these efforts by members of the British Government on 
many occasions, to which reference might easily be made. 
The fact remains that as a result of her intervention she was 
exposed to an invasion, more calculated, more ruthless and 
more damaging than almost any other Allied country, except 
possibly Belgium. 

The reference which your correspondent makes to M. 
Titulesco is less than generous in view of the brilliant service 
which he has recently rendered to his country at Geneva. 
Surely it would be more reasonable and charitable to believe 
that in joining the Government, M. Titulesco is actuated by 
the best motives and the conviction that in the difficult times 
in which Roumania is placed it behoves all her citizens to get 
together, and see in which way her interests can best be served. 
At all events, this is the belief of M. Titulesco’s friends. 

In conclusion, I do not want to suggest that Roumania and 
her Government have not made. many and serious mistakes, 
but she undoubtedly did her part in the War, and has since 
endeavoured by perseverance and hard work to consolidate 
the Greater Roumania which has been created by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Surely it would be better for us to watch with 
sympathy and interest the efforts which she is making to 
create peace and prosperity, not only in her own country but 
also in Europe, rather than to disparage her efforts and to 


{ impute to her statesmen and rulers the motives and sentiments 


which are suggested by your correspondent’s article-—Yours, 
etc., ° HERBERT S. SYRETT. 

115 Moorgate, Vice-Consui for Roumania in London. 

E.C, 2. 

[We make ourselves responsible not for the opinions of our 
correspondent, but merely for the facts that he is extremely 
well-informed and that he certainly has not the interests of 
Roumania (as distinguished from those of the Bratiano Govern- 
ment) less at heart even than Mr. Syrett.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I have read with much pleasure the article ‘‘ A Study 
in Dictatorship ” signed by a correspondent F. J. W. in your 
October issue of THE NEw STATESMAN. The picture drawn of 
the Roumanian “ Dictator” is certainly interesting and true 
in many details, but, speaking as a Roumanian with a personal 
knowledge of M. Bratiano, may I be permitted to point out 
that this portrait is more an intellectual creation of the writer 
than an intimate character sketch of this dominating personality 
of present-day Roumania? The main impression given is that 
of a man endowed with outstanding diplomatic gifts and an 
intense sense of patriotism, governed by an over-powering 
ambition for personal power and a desire to be always in the 
public’ eye, whereas in reality M. Bratiano is also an oriental, 
asking nothing more than to be able to live in comfort and 


security—and cultivate his garden in leisure hours. The fact 
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of his return to power was not due to personal ambition but 
was the outcome of his eagerness to place his services at the 
disposal of his country by aiding the Liberal Party during the 
difficult post-war period, in the conviction—probably just— 
that the other parties would not be capable of tiding Roumania 
over her difficulties. I confess that this is only a personal 
appreciation, and I submit this statement without any desire 
to enter into a controversy on the subject. 

There are, however, certain definite misstatements in this 
article which I am taking the liberty of pointing out. 

(a) It is stated that the King dismissed Vaida and Averescu 
at the instigation of Bratiano, but your correspondent forgets 
that at that time the Minister of the Interior of the Vaida 
Government had given permission for a Communist demon- 
stration at a time when the Communists of Russia and Austria 
were lying in wait for any advantage over their enemies. Any 


hesitation on the part of the King would have spelt disaster 
for the country. 

(6) It is not true that in Roumania it is difficult for Jews 
to obtain a passport to leave the country. Anyone of Rou- 
manian nationality—that is Mme. Lupesco too—can easily obtain 
a@ passport, and it is a well-known fact that nowadays, owing 
to the financial difficulties of the country, there are practically 
only two categories of people who do travel abroad, i.e., Govern- 
ment officials on mission with their expenses paid by the Govern- 
ment and the Jews on account of their wealth. 

(c) It is suggested also that M. Bratiano succeeded in winning 
M. Titulesco over to his side by offering him the post of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. As a matter of fact with his recognised 
** brilliant gifts ’? he could have obtained a much higher position 
in any other Ministry if he had so desired, and it is only now 
when the circumstance of the King’s death makes it doubly 
imperative that he should return to Roumania that he has 
accepted from motives of patriotism.—Yours, etc., is « 


BYRON 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Will no woman say a charitable word for Byron amidst 
this fresh chorus of denunciation and abuse? I protest against 
the notion that our final judgment of a man’s character must 
depend upon the quality of his relation with my own sex. 
Great women in all ages have risen above this natural partiality, 
and have extended to men of the most questionable morals the 
same high chivalry that they have sometimes needed for them- 
selves. Byron was like most passionate men—an exasperating 
mixture of good and evil. In his love-affairs he showed a 
vulgarity of mind which is peculiarly odious to modern taste. 
But every woman must decide for herself what gross faults she 
can endure in her lover; and it is evident that at least three 
women thought Byron worth a reckless and costly love. Their 
choice answers the challenge of Miss Rebecca West more com- 
pletely than the expressions of gratitude, shame, remorse and 
aspiration which I might quote at page length from Byron’s 
letters, diaries and poems. The error of thinking that we can 
compound for the failure of our personal intimacies by heroic 
devotion to a public cause is not, unfortunately, peculiar to 
poets, but the espousal of such a cause is at least a proof of 
the capacity for self-sacrifice—a considerable step, surely, in 
the evolution of a soul? Can we really afford to label as “a 
bad man ” one who was ever quick to praise goodness in others, 
and whose personal virtues were extolled by the men and 
women who knew him, in testimonies accessible to any student 
of the Byron literature ?—Yours, etc., 

24 The Avenue, 

N.W. 6. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—Miss Rebecca West offers herself to the public as a 
critic of literature. Yet all she can say of Byron is that he 
was “‘a dreary cad,” and that his reputation rests merely on 
an “‘ amazing conspiracy.” What are we to say of Miss West ? 
That all the millions who have read Byron (with an “ exhilara- 
tion” created by scarcely any other poet) again and again, 
and the other millions who will read him for centuries to come, 
are wrong, and Miss West alone right? Or should we rather 
offer our condolences to a “literary ” feminist of a type which 
one had supposed tu be now extinct ?—Yours, etc., 


R. A. B. 


EstHer Woop. 


ON WRITING LETTERS 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—An enthusiastic reader of ToE NEw STATESMAN, I want 
to make a request which you may or may not be willing to 
grant. This is to have printed a number of copies (say two or 


three thousand) of Y.Y.’s most comforting essay on letter writing 
in the current issue. 

Though young, I am, I fear, a chronic sufferer from epistolo- 
phobia. I cannot but think that my case is incurable, for though 
I am by no means incapable of taking pleasure in writing letters 
when I write them well, yet the simplest note, gift, or invitation 
is sufficient to cause me fever and anguish until such time as it 
shall have fallen softly and unanswered into oblivion. 

Therefore, as any invalid will snatch at some new promise of 
relief, I welcome Y.Y.’s essay not only as a consolation, but as 
a veritable remedy—or at least as a substitute for health. I 
propose, with your permission and his, to post a copy of Y.Y.s 
Apologia to all those whose letters would otherwise be answered 
either painfully or not at all.—Yours, etc., 

80 Rue Racine, Paris, VIe. DEsMOND HarMSsworTH. 

October 10th. 

[That we share Mr. Harmsworth’s appreciation of this parti- 
cular article of ‘“* Y.Y.’s” may be judged from the fact that 
we have already once reprinted it. For it first appeared in our 
columns — years ago—a fact which, rather to our surprise, 
no reader written to point out. Mr. Harmsworth’s idea 
seems to us an excellent one, but as “‘ Y.Y.” is at present far 


away we have not yet had an opportunity of consulting him 
about it.—Ep., N.S.] 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I congratulate Mr. Campbell upon his poem, “ Tristan 
da Cunha,” in THz New StTatesMAN of to-day. His control 
of the metre is remarkable, and his language stronger and less 
flamboyant than in some of his earlier work. The poem has a 
curious resemblance—not in detail, but in rhythm and in 
general spirit—to a German poem which is almost unknown 
even in Germany, the Tristan da Cunha of Johannes Th. 
Kuhlemann (Der Strom, Cologne, 1919). I once attempted 
to translate this poem, which is very fine, but abandoned the 


attempt. Ido not know whether Mr. Campbell knows German ; 
but if he does, he might make a very brilliant translation.— 
Yours, etc., T. S. Extor, 
24 Russell Square, 
WC. 1. 
October 15th. 


CECIL HOUSES FOR WOMEN 
To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—You were so kind as to give great encouragement to 
my idea for women’s public lodging houses in your review of 
my book, In Darkest London. In March of this year we opened 
our first Cecil House at No. 85 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s 
Road, W.C., where we accommodate forty-four women each 
night with bed, hot bath, facilities for washing clothes, tea 
and biscuits night and morning, for one shilling per night. 
At this season of the year we have to turn away many women, 
some of them with babies, as there are not sufficient beds. 
For this reason we are most anxious to open two more houses 
before the end of the winter. We have already acquired 
premises near King’s Cross and Euston Stations which, when 
complete, will accommodate sixty-one women, with a room 
set apart for mothers and babies. Further funds, however, 
are urgently needed. Once the initial expenditure for the 
purchase of freehold, reconstruction, equipment, etc., has been 
made, each house pays its way. No. 85 Devonshire Street 
is now self-supporting. We estimate that the sum of £5,000 
is necessary for the establishment of each house. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw spoke for us at a public meeting in May 
last which resulted in £2,000. We are holding another meeting, 
this time at Wyndham’s Theatre, on Friday, October 28th, 
at 3 p.m. Mr. John Galsworthy will take the chair ; Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. W. Clarke Hall, Lady 
Lovat, Major Brunel Cohen, M.P., and Mr. Robert Hale are 
among the speakers. Tickets (free) can be had on application 
at the offices of the Fund, 8 Polebrook House, Golden 


. Square, W.1. 


We are entirely non-sectarian, and no questions are asked 
of any applicant for a night’s lodging. We have been able, 
however, to help quite a number of women to get employment. 
These include cooks, housemaids, general servants, waitresses 
and charwomen. We have also been able to fit them out with 
clothes and shoes given to us by sympathisers. 

The winter is now coming on, and the plight of the homeless 
woman will be very miserable. If your readers would oo 

i 


our meeting they would, I feel sure, give us their help. 

renewed thanks for your help.—Yours, etc., 

A. E. CHESTERTON 
(Mrs. Cecil Chesterton). 


October 17th. 
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Miscellany 
STRINDBERG AGAIN 


HIGH temperature ought not to prevent one 
A appreciating Strindberg; some dramatists, per- 
haps, but not Strindberg. Yet when, on returning 

from Play Room Six, 6 New Compton Street (from Cam- 
bridge Circus, New Compton Street is the first turning 
on the right off Charing Cross Road going towards Oxford 
Street; No. 6 is about thirty yards down on the right- 
hand side. Play Room Six is on the first floor; it has 
been entirely redecorated with hycolite liquid wallpaper) 
—when, as I was saying, on my return, the thermometer 
told me that, medically speaking, I ought to have been 
in bed long ago, I was inclined to think that the uncanny 
uneasiness, the rather unpleasant but interesting uneasiness, 
I had experienced during the performance must have been 
due to purely physical causes. This was a disappointment. 
I had been congratulating myself in some such terms as 
this: “‘ Why, after all these years, your sensibilities are 
still as fresh and unanalysable as a child’s; as subtle 
and unaccountable as those of the extraordinary people 
who say they can detect the presence of an invisible 
kitten in a cathedral!” It is a great thing, of course, 
for a critic to continue susceptible to impressions he does 
not understand. The limitations of elderly people 
in all directions spring from only heeding what they already 
understand, or think they do. Naturally, therefore, I 
had been gratified by my evening’s experience, and, 
naturally, I resented the hint of the thermometer. I 
took it, however, to the extent of ceasing to flatter myself 


in a general way ; but, as the first sentence of this article © 


shows, the conviction remained that, in this case, my 
peculiar condition had been a help and not a hindrance 
to me as a critic. You understand Epipsychidion best 
when you are in love; Don Juan when anger is subsiding 
into indifference. Why not Strindberg when you have a 
temperature ? Let me explain, or rather, try to explain 
—for I am writing under the influence of fever, which 
resembles the influence of drink in that, while you grasp 
the content of each moment, whether that content is 
one of sensation or reflection, and with unusual vividness, 
you are also unusually hazy about transitions—let me, 
then, try to explain. My only chance of doing so is to 
say straight away what idea I am after. If I do not 
seize it this very moment, it will melt, I know, like a 
cloud into another, so absorbing that I shall not remember 
my intention. It is, then, this: that there is an analogy 
between the sensations of fever and the esthetic feelings 
inspired by a Strindberg play; and that these feelings 
cannot be better described than in terms of such an 
analogy. To obtain your assent I must remind you of 
feverish sensations. 

It is curious. Your sensations during fever are nearly 
indistinguishable from pleasant ones, and yet there is a 
mockery about them all. Tohave a high temperature is the 
most splendid (and most unfair) sermon on the vanity of 
physical pleasures. You are consumed with the most 
promising thirst; there at your elbow stands the long, 
cool drink. You drink. What an uncanny and distressing 
disproportion appears between the glorious magnitude of 
that craving and the tiny satisfaction it brings! This 
tired, tender ache which is all over you like a voluptuous 
feeling, seems to promise deepest rest; but the exquisite 
diminuendo of consciousness does not ensue! This fine 
sensitiveness to the chill of sheets; how delightful it will be 
to nestle into glowing warmth! The glow comes. Good 
heavens! it wasnot warmth you wanted. Turn the pillow, try 


the other side—there’s a little cool strip left for one leg, 
at any rate, between the hang-over and the mattress. 

Everyone has experienced these feverish sensations. 
The peculiarity about them, which makes them distressful, 
is not so much that they are in themselves unpleasant as 
acutely tantalising; they are cravings closely associated — 
with deep satisfactions which never follow. One’s whole 
sensuous being is continually concentrated in expectation, 
and continually cheated. There is no better analogy for 
the effect on the mind produced by works of genius which 
are not works of art. Strindberg’s plays rouse emotional 
expectations and leave one thirsty, restless, and either 
too hot or too cold. The very fact that he possesses what 
is roughly conveyed by the word “genius” makes their 
difference from satisfying work more obvious. They are 
products of the unfortunate “ cathartic ” type of creation, 
which purges no one but the creator. The keenest form 
of attention they rouse is curiosity; and that curiosity, 
when it finds its proper direction, is concentrated upon 
the author, not on the work. I could see nothing in 
Miss Julie but Strindberg’s “servant” complex (see 
The Son of a Servant passim), his morbid desire to be 
kicked himself when loved, and the revolt of his masculine 
pride against that “‘ complex,” taking the form of detesta- 
tion of the object which satisfies it. 

One midsummer night; thus the outline of the story runs, 
Julie, the only daughter of a Swedish count, bullies her 
father’s footman into taking her to his bedroom; after- 
wards he has the opportunity of bullying her. They are 
both thoroughly frightened, and the solution which recom- 
mends itself is to lend her the razor, with which he was 
about to make himself respectable before carrying up 
his master’s boots and coffee, in order that she may cut 
her throat. Strindberg’s temperament has here stepped 
in and excluded all possibility of our feeling pity for the 
girl (he would never allow that) consequently the mood in 
which the fall of the curtain leaves one is: ‘‘ Well, well, 
she cut her throat and her father rang for his breakfast.” 
This is hardly a “ catharsis.” It may have relieved 
Strindberg to send a high-born minx to an ugly death, 
but in me it inspired what is best described as a state of 
depressed equanimity. The dramatist’s attitude towards 
the footman (well played by Mr. Douglas Burbidge) is 
rather more difficult to determine. He is certainly 
innocent in all that preceded their embraces. He behaved 
like a natural straightforward fellow and told her she 
was a fool not “to keep her place,” though her tumble 
from it in a way rejoiced him. But when he took her 
canary to the kitchen dresser and chopped off its head, 
I am afraid, remembering the pug, or chow, or whatever 
it was, in The Confessions of a Fool, that the incident was 
not intended to alienate our sympathies but to illustrate 
“the way of a man with a maid.” Julie’s love of the 
bird, which she brought down in a cage as her sole luggage 
when they intended to elope together (I never quite 
grasped why this solution of their predicament was finally 
dropped) was, I fear, intended to exemplify the unfathom- 
able falseness of feminine emotion. There were, of course, 
vital and remarkable passages in the dialogue. The fact 
that when Julie falls, she falls, not to her servant’s level 
but below it, was admirably brought out. The naturalness 
and integrity of his relations to the cook, Christine, who 
is his mistress, were made an excellent foil to the ugly 
muddle of his relations with his mistress in the other sense 
of the term. Of course, “ genius’’ was there, but—and 
this is my point—the very vehemence of the author’s 
imagination served to throw into relief the disappointing 
emptiness and confusion of his conception behind the 
detail and the dialogue. 


Miss Julie was preceded by The Pariah. And here I 
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must remark upon the nature of these performances at 
Play Room Six. You find yourself in a little room in 
front of a tiny stage; and if you are in the first three 
or four rows, and the scene is an interior, you feel as 
though you were in the same room as the actors. This 
adds intensity to the effect of subtle realism, and makes 
it practically impossible to bring off stagey effects, even 
when these would be impressive in a theatre. The Pariah 
is a dialogue between two men admirably adapted to 
performance in these circumstances. They are seated at 
a bare table with an inkpot on it, in a bare room; the 
looking-glass over the mantelpiece is at the back of the 
younger of the two. They have been living together 
some time (I arrived a little late, so I am not sure of this), 
and are about to part. The elder (Mr. Michael Sherbrook) 
is studying the other with a detached curiosity which 
begins to get on the departing friend’s nerves. The thunder 
also fidgets him. Michael Sherbrook (every pucker of his 
face, every pause in his slow deliberate tones tells) begins 
by saying that The Other One has puzzled him. “ For 
instance, you seem made up of two men. Looking at 
your face, you seem a man who braves life, while your 
back, which I see in that glass, is that of a man cringing 
under a burden. It is the back of a slave.” Well, to 
condense—and necessarily, therefore, to spoil—the dialogue, 
after slowly piecing together, in a meditative and discon- 
certing manner, scraps of half-forgotten observation and 
deductions from The Other One’s non-committal replies, 
the truth emerges : firstly, that this young man has served 
a term of imprisonment for forgery; secondly, for he 
has not the air of one who has paid for his misdeeds, that 
he has also done something else for which he fears, but 
has not yet received, punishment. Michael Sherbrook 
tries first to put a little self-respect into him by telling 
him that he himself killed a man. At this turn of the 
dialogue I thought that we were in for a robust Nietzschean 
moral, but the confession turned out to be the most 
innocent manslaughter. Cringing gratitude in The Other 
is presently replaced by the snarl of the blackmailer, the 
malice of the trapped jackal. Conclusion: Out you go, you 
cur. Thus they parted. Now, what was the point of 
this little scene ? I was interested because I felt I was 
in the room with these two men, eavesdropping. But 
what was the point? There was no point. Strindberg 
was just working off contempt for a type, very probably 
identified in his mind with somebody with whom he had 
been in contact. Again, as always happens when insight 
is merely hate-directed, the dramatist did not remember 
that cold and half-amused probing of another’s shame 
does not rouse in the subject the best human response. 
This revelation of the hopelessness of the Pariah’s case 
was no proof of it. Again: amazingly clever, quite empty. 
But how well and quietly Mr. Sherbrook acted! 
DesmonD MacCartuy. 


Art 
NATIVE AND EXOTIC 


HE beginning of the autumn season in the 

galleries offers a rich variety of work for the 

most part by foreign artists. Happily free 

from the hall-mark of modernist mediocrity 
with which Paris stamps all but the most independent 
spirits, these painters have preserved their native 
inspiration and show a freshness of continental outlook 
which is a relief after too much monotonous pastiche. 
The exhibitions of Mr. Polunin at the Lefévre Galleries, 
Mr. Jonzen at. the Arlington, and Mr. Mancini at the 
Claridge give something of the exhilaration of a swift 
trip to Russia, Sweden and Italy. 

Mr. Polunin, whose work in connection with the 
theatre and ballet is already well known here, is the 
most accomplished and up-to-date. After a long period 
of steady development, he has evolved from an extreme 
Russian archaism to a very interesting personal con- 
vention of figure and setting. The daring elasticity 
to which he subjects the human form is saved from 
incoherence by a severe sense of design and a very clever 


suggestion of Poussinesque atmosphere. It is fine, 
intellectual painting, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
Mr. Polunin will preserve its high level and not be led 
into too starkly geometrical a system of composition 
or too mechanical a facility for still-life. 

Mr. Jonzen, whom Mr. Jan Gordon cheerily introduces 
to the English public, has gone adventuring in France 
and Spain, but his painting remains essentially Swedish, 
His outlines preserve the distinctness and clarity of the 
North, and his colours are fresh to the verge of crudity, 
He runs a grave risk of falling into mere photographic 
realism, indeed, by forcing what is obviously a habit 
of vision upon scenes too subdued in tone to support it; 
but there is a splendid sincerity and freedom from the 
factitiousness of schools in the larger landscapes. He 
is a welcome visitor. 

Mr. Sickert, who is Mr. Mancini’s sponsor, performs 
the ceremony of introduction with rather a lack of ease, 
He deprecates the fulsome puffing of Italian critics, 
and though giving credit to the artist’s vivacity and 
power, concludes with lukewarm praise—“ To abandon 
the moving world of subject was a great refusal, but 
as Mancini achieved by means of that refusal certain 
characteristic and, it is to be hoped, unique results, he 
was in all probability justified.” Certainly, the steel 
helmets, the shawls, the mandolines and operatic 
robes of the sitters would seem to conceal a Meissonier 
at heart, despite the truculent thickness of the paint 
and the slapdash method of attack. But after all, local 
colour is still local in Italy, and this kind of painting, 
fundamentally and passionately false, is but the 
counterpart in its own medium of the extravagances of 
Italian opera and even of I] Duce’s speeches. 


A florid opposition of colours rather than their 
harmony, and the covering of space with unregulated 
detail instead of the measured development of a design, 
give pictures a superficial brightness and a liveliness 
of incident which help them to a hurried, thoughtless 
favour. There is a fear lest, armed with a very con- 
siderable technical skill, Mr. Orlando Greenwood, 
who exhibits at the Leicester Galleries, may seek a rapid 
contemporary success at the expense of the more 
ordered qualities which are within his reach. He has 
created a pleasing fantasy of drama in bric-a-brac. 
His porcelain puppets, half slipping into life, are a 
charming conception carried out in a delicate texture 
of paint which would be a joy to the vision were it not 
for the strident tones and jumbled composition. With 
less sensationalism Mr. Greenwood may be a sstill- 
life painter in the great tradition of Chardin. His 
landscapes are comparatively banal beside the other 
work, which is worthy to be judged by high standards 
and too full of possibility to be dismissed with superficial 
praise. 

In the next room, Baron D’Erlanger admirably 
resists the temptation to prettify the enchanting land- 
scape of Tunisia. He gives studied and unexaggerated 
renderings of bright hues and dazzling sunlight. They 
are instinct with a fine sense of painting which saves 
them from being merely views of a beauty spot, and 
their careful harmony of tone prevents the brilliance 
of colour from getting out of hand. But it is the 
drawings by Fantin-Latour which give chief distinc- 
tion to the Leicester Galleries just now. The painter 
guarded them so jealously from public view that their 
revealing is a real sensation. In spite of the succession 
of schools which has possessed the period between them 
and the present day, their calm authority stands 
unshaken. Amid contemporary activities in art, when 
directions are conflicting and mere extravagance is 
dangerously prominent, it is salutary and profitable 
to meet these statements of the classic spirit, and a 
pleasure to use the term “ academic ” with enthusiasm 
for once. To painters and public these drawings are 
T. W. Earp. 


a lesson and a delight. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EPTEMBER 10th, 1927: yes, that was the date on 
S which I received my wound. I am afraid my 
readers have not forgotten, it is impossible for 
me, the severe letter of Mr. Cyril Asquith which then ap- 
peared in this paper and began—the words are graven on my 
memory—* The superficial dabbling of Affable Hawk with 
problems of Watson chronology, a subject for which he is 
ill-fitted (sic) by temperament (sic) and training (sic) ...” ; 
the letter in which he practically told me to hold my tongue 
on oneof my favourite topics until Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s 
Life of Dr. Watson appeared. I am sure that no one awaits 
more impatiently and respectfully the publication of that 
book than I do; but among the brief, if embarrassed, 
comments which I made upon his letter, I expressed a 
promise to return to the problem of the chronology. I 
would rather have waited till the Life in question had 
appeared, but I feel I owe it as much to my readers as to 
myself to redeem that promise. I am heartened to do so by 
the assistance I have received from a correspondent. This 
correspondent, in whose judgment I place implicit trust, 
and of whose indefatigable and cautious investigations I have 
had occular evidence, for I have perused his work, insists, as 
indeed, I could hardly have failed to do, on the crucial impor- 
tance of fixing the date of Watson’s marriage; so many of 
the stories are mentioned as having occurred “ before,” 
or “ after my marriage.” But once that date is fixed, the 
problem is often narrowed down surprisingly; for not 
infrequently Watson states how many weeks or months 
it was before or after his marriage that an ‘* Adventure ” 
took place. We find also such phrases as “the July which 
immediately succeeded my marriage,” or more vaguely, 
“one summer night a few months after my marriage ”’ ; 
and even when those indications are absent the seasonable 
state of the weather may give us a clue. 
* * * 


Two dates, apparently irreconcilable, are deducible 
from the texts. The most relevant document on the subject 
of the doctor’s marriage is, as every schoolboy knows, 
The Sign of Four. If this was the only authority the 
question would be comparatively simple ; though there are, 
as I shall show, internal difficulties as well. The Sign of 
Four tells the story of Watson’s brief but passionate court- 
ship of Miss Morstan. In The Sign of Four it is stated that 
Captain Morstan, her father, died on December 8rd, 1878, 
“nearly ten years ago.” Mark the “nearly.” The 
adventure of The Sign of Four seems to have taken 
place in July, for after Miss Morstan opened, in the sitting- 
room in Baker Street, the box containing six of the finest 
pearls the doctor had ever seen, the following dialogue 
took place. 

Sherlock Holmes: ‘* Your statement is most interesting. 
Has anything else occurred to you?” 

Miss Morstan: ‘* Yes, and no later than to-day. That 
is why I have come to you. This morning I received this 
letter, which you will perhaps read for yourself.” 

Holmes: ‘Thank you. The envelope, too, please. 
Postmark, London, S.W. Date July 7th. Hum!” 

It was, therefore, on the 8th of a July that Miss Morstan 
entered Watson’s life. July of what year? If Captain 
Morstan met his end on December 3rd, 1878, “ nearly ten 
years before,” it seems plausible that it was on July 8th, 
1888, that this meeting took place. I showed in my last 
article on the subject that if from May, 1882 (“ about six 
years ago”) every year, counting that one, Miss Morstan 
had received a pearl on the same date in May, she would, 
if 1888 was the year, have received not six pearls, but 


ae 


seven. Is it not more reasonable to suppose that 
Miss Morstan, who in many respects was a precise 
young lady, habitually used the words “ about so long 
ago” a little vaguely (she was clearly fond of using the 
phrase, for in a short conversation she uses it twice) than 
that she had lost a pearl or said nothing about her loss ? 
But why was.I anxious to throw the meeting with her hus- 
band and, therefore, the date of her marriage, back if I 
could? Because, and there is no doubt about this, in 
June, 1889, according to “‘ A Scandal in Bohemia,” which 
is expressly stated to have occurred in March, 1888, Watson 
was already married! I wished to avoid a scandal worse 
than any which could possibly occur in Bohemia. 


But there is mystery within mystery. Are we even sure 
that the date was July? The date of the postmark noted 
by Sherlock Holmes points positively to its being July 
8th. But note this. After their visitor had departed 
and Watson, standing at the window, watched “ her 
walking briskly down the street, until the grey turban and 
white feather were but a speck in the sombre crowd ”—what 
happened ? They had arranged a rendezvous with her “ at 
the third pillar from the left outside the Lyceum Theatre ” 
that night, the spot to which she had been asked by her 
mysterious correspondent to come, bringing with her two 
friends. To this rendezvous Watson was looking forward 
in a condition for which the divining mind of Holmes 
instantly prescribed a remedy. You remember he pressed 
upon his attention Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man. 
They kept that rendezvous. But how does Watson describe 
their drive in the cab, all three together? He begins, 
“It was a September evening, and not yet seven o’clock, 
but the day had been a dreary one, and a dense drizzly 
fog lay low upon the great city. Mud-coloured clouds 
drooped sadly over the muddy streets. Down the Strand 
the lamps were but misty splotches of diffused light, which 
threw a feeble circular glimmer upon the slimy pavement.” 
It is a real September night ; the word is no slip of the pen. 
How do Sherlock Holmes’ scholars account for this? Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy, I happen to know, brushes the diffi- 
culty aside by saying that Watson was an artist, and knew 
he was particularly good at fogs ; but I should like to know 


what other authorities think. 
ea a + 


This is a by-point. The main point is the choice between 
Autumn 1887 and Autumn 1888 as the date of Dr. Watson’s 
marriage. I hold that the six pearls are a strong argument 
in favour of 1887, and that this hypothesis requires only 
one absolutely necessary correction of date, namely that of 
The Sign of Four, while on the second hypothesis worse 
difficulties arise. Most of the dates of the documents in 
the case of either hypothesis remain unaffected ; but what 
do the eight-eighters make of “The Noble Bachelor?” 
That adventure we are definitely told occurred a few weeks 
before Watson’s marriage. Now, de Brett is one of the most 
accurate of books—as far as dates are concerned. Holmes 
looked Lord St. Simon up and found he was born in 1846. 
Making a rapid calculation, he explained “ He’s forty-one 
years old.” The case therefore confirms the date 
of Watscn’s marriage as 1887. But what do the other 
school make of it? I know there are persons who believe 
Watson to have been a secret bigamist, living and practising 
at Paddington and in Kensington at the same time. Such 
men know little of human nature; they may be ingenious 
reasoners, but they are not judges of men or bigamists. I 
add of bigamists, because is not Mrs. Watson the most 
perfect wife known to history? Her readiness to find in 
his slight pallor, or his interest in his old friend, excuses for 
his constantly abandoning bread-winning and home, alone 
refute such a supposition. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A LITERARY HARVEST 


Leaves and Fruit. By Sir Epmunp Gossez, C.B. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d 

Sir Edmund Gosse has often opened the gate for us into his 
hortus inclusus, and conducted us down the sun-chequered walks 
of its parterres, talking pleasantly the while on its varied flowers 
and fruits, but, we think, never more pleasantly than now. 
To drop his own metaphor, this is a very delightful book. Its 
themes and articles are chosen from a series contributed week 
by week to the Sunday Times, and they well repay re-reading. 
They range over books of all centuries, not excluding our own, 
for what Sir Edmund tolerantly asks of authors is just that 
they shall be, in his technical phrase, ‘ amusing,” that is, 
competently enough equipped to give pause to the passing 
observer, who will then be interested to observe their work 
in the mirrors of these pieces of criticism, undimmed, at all 
events, by prejudice, as the writer claims. Yes, we should say, 
that is so; anyhow we can discern but one possible exception, 
of which more in a minute. And we would hasten to acclaim 
their grace, their ease, and their acuteness, together with the 
subtle art which dictates to the writer exactly when to stop, 
leaving his readers always a little athirst for more. Sometimes, 
of course, greatly athirst ; as when he is well set on some French 
man of letters, or on the eighteenth century, with its beckoning 
figures of Pope and Johnson. But then—Johnson ; who can 
ever have enough of the Doctor’s company? ‘“‘ The more we 
are told, the more we want to hear; something always evades 
us; and to go over the old familiar ground is to discover new 
charms at every turn.” Of no other literary character can 
this be said save, we should suppose, of Sir Walter. So we 
rise from the few, but pregnant, pages on The Prose of 
Johnson quite properly unsatisfied, but not for an instant 
dissatisfied. 

Nearly all the papers in this volume are of the nature of 
reviews, and delicately touched reviews, too ; it is not possible 
to do otherwise than glance down their vistas, with a note here 
and there of what is to be seen. They are arranged in fair, 
but only fair, chronological order. Thus, we start with a survey 
of A Song to David, recover our footing at once and make 
a real beginning with Montaigne. But that is part of the 
pleasure of a stroll with Sir Edmund Gosse. He seems to say, 
**There is a well-trodden avenue before you; but, first, just 
step aside into this little enclosure, study its strange cultivation, 
breathe its alien atmosphere.” So we follow him, and thoroughly 
agree as to Smart, and his ecstasy, a little mad at times, like 
Blake’s, but undeniably great. We could almost indulge the 
bold fancy that we detect the grammar in the odd verse about 
Adoration and the ‘“ canes,” the cocoa-milk, and the “ western 
pilgrim,” to which Sir Edmund puts a question-mark. Was not 
poor Kit Smart remembering how in youth one hitched down 
—* detained ’—with a stick a blackberry bush, and could not 
the “‘ western pilgrim” (western, of course) do the like with 
canes and cocoa-nuts? The fourth line reads queerly, but may 
be a titanic effort to describe, in portmanteau fashion, how a 
matted tropical jungle might keep the rain off a picnic. We 
should not define such a party as “the social laugh”; but 
the eighteenth century would, without compunction. An 
eccentric stanza, certainly, but Smart rises to such heights of 
sustained splendour—his verses “* singing in their glory move ”’ 
—that one owes him a special effort when he is a bit in the toils 
of genius, alcohol, and the corsetry of the age. 

It may be impossible to say anything new about Montaigne, 
but there is much that is freshly put, anyhow, as regards the 
methods of work of this first “‘ trivial ’’ writer of Europe, and we 
are glad that Florio, “ officier de liaison between England and the 
literatures of France and England,” finds a champion. It was 
his business, well understood by the Elizabethans, not so much 
to translate as to introduce and interpret. The Authorized 
Version, as compared with the Revised, illustrates the point. 
As for Florio’s rhymes, must it not be remembered that rhyme 
was in itself a novel and wonderful toy to the age? Perhaps 
we are beginning to see something faintly funny in it; the 
author of King John did not. But, of course, by any 
standard, Florio and Burton were bad hands at the game. 
The thing that mattered then was that they played it. 

There are two or three luminous comments on Elizabethan 
literature. One, The Phenix Nest, gives his due place to 
Sir Philip Sidney. To young poets he was a sort of Arthur Hallam 
of his age; in the imagery of their minds a “ phoenix” from 
whose funeral pyre the wonder of a new poetry had arisen. 
To us Arcadia is a great name, and little more, save that 
it helped to create that strange vogue of the “ amorous shepherd 
and his shepherdess ” of which the strenuous later days of the 





Virgin Queen were so full. Perhaps the question asked in the 
paper on England’s Helicon as to the reason of this rustic senti- 
mentality is answered by Sidney’s magnetic influence on his 
friends, and by a sort of reaction against the reign of violence 
outside the charmed circle. Watteau and his school afford a 
like contrast in the realm of Art. Shakespeare in Arden 
belongs to the same period, and discusses the theory put forward 
by Mr. Gray, the Master of Jesus, that the young Shakespeare 
arrived in London, not from Stratford, but from a pagehood in 
the household of Sir Henry Goodere of Polesworth. It is an 
attractive idea, with just a hint of proof, but hardly to be 
confirmed or denied, unless, indeed, the two facts of the utter 
silence of Drayton, laureate of his fellow-poets, who must 
have been page along with Shakespeare, and the discounting 
of Aubrey’s and Davenant’s gossip make for denial. And we 
think that Aubrey, a born, an inspired gossip, is not to be put 
on the shelf without the gravest hesitation. If he is all wrong 
here, where is the line to be drawn? For we depend on him for 
nearly all our personal details of Hobbes. 


But we must hurry on. Gentlest Otway, a review of 
Mr. Summers’ excellent edition of the dramatist, contains also 
some points of criticism. ‘‘ The ‘ villain’ Shaftesbury is a 
curious way of describing the greatest political figure of the reign 
of Charles II.” Is it? All depends on the point of view. But 
we should feel-inclined to put on ‘‘ Achitophel’s” level Halifax, 
Lauderdale, practical ruler of Scotland for twenty-five years, 
and, not least, the King who played a lonely hand and won out 
at the last. It is likely that Shaftesbury’s private life was pure, 
though Charles, an excellent judge, remarked ambiguously, “ I 
believe thou art the wickedest person in my dominions,” and 
was for once worsted by the retort, “‘ For a subject, Sire, perhaps 
Iam.” But even Mr. Trevelyan, who looks on Shaftesbury as 
the founder of the Whig party, admits that “ he lured it to ruin,” 
and we cannot forget the Green Ribbon Club, “‘ no child’s play,” 
the sacrifice of innocent lives in the atrocious Popish plot, which 
** the factious earl ” fostered, the long attempt to foist a worthless 
bastard on the succession to the English throne, and the com- 
plicity in the Insurrection, if not in the Assassination Plots. 
It was all a tangled web, but a very bad web, and the spider at 
the centre, was always Shaftesbury till Charles, whose ruin he 
had schemed, and public opinion sent him packing to Holland. 
‘** His general trend in public life was salutary to the nation.” 
We must leave it there ; the nation preferred at last the prospect 
of James II. 

Straying into politics will not do. For there is a paper on 
Pope and Mr. Lytton Strachey, and we hurry to say that we 
are all for Pope and Sir Edmund Gosse. Pope was no “ fiendish 
monkey” pouring boiling oil from an upper window indis- 
criminately on passers-by. He was possessed of a very genuine 
passion for the dignity of literature, and even the invective on 
Atticus shows the value he set on the alliance of genius and 
virtue. It shows something more, the exquisite form and finish 
in the heroic couplet which sets Pope in a class by himself, and 
almost defies the persistent questioning which Johnson was not 
the first to feel: Is he a poet? But, after all, if the close of 
The Dunciad cannot settle that doubt, nothing can. But 
it is good that Mr. Lytton Strachey should use Pope’s heroic 
couplet, in’ its ‘‘ unsurpassed poetical magic,’ to demolish 
Matthew Arnold’s edict of banishment from Parnassus. 

Everyone will enjoy A Sentimental Shepherd, that is, 
Shenstone, who, pace John Cunningham, “ was not the man to 
keep bees and not eat the honey,’ Hannah More (aad, 
in passing, let us remark that Coelebs in Search of a Wife 
was known to our childhood’s days also), and Tom Moore 
in his “‘ cottage of gentility ’’ in Wiltshire. The great Jeffrey, 
by the way, declared that of all the poets of his age, which 
produced Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, only Rogers 
and Moore would be read by posterity, which goes to prove 
that there is no pontificating about taste. We rather wonder, 
coming to the moderns, whether the new thing said about 
Walt Whitman—that he suits the reader when taken up in 
one mood, and repels him when the mood changes—can, however 
clever, be possibly true. There is such a thing as a canon of 
criticism. Was not Walt Whitman, at his best, the one and only 
writer of vers libre, and did he not grow to trade outrageously 
on the fact, and perform stark antics before a befooled public ? 
At all events, that is another way of accounting for the two 
Walts. One or two character-sketches of men and women 
of affairs, Lord Chaplin, Lord Curzon, Mrs. Haldane, Lady 
Ponsonby, are done with faultless discrimination and grace. 
And a perfectly justifiable note of caution is sounded with 
regard to the excessive cultus of Samuel Butler, with his 
all-round pyrrhonism, which has taken the place of long neglect. 
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The Fair Haven is mentioned, and it is just as well to 
remember that Butler was originally ‘“‘ sent to Coventry” 
over that book, with its curiously provocative irony (when 
detected) and the sham biography of its non-existent author, 
John Pickard Owen. That we should have something about 
Stevenson—about his nurse, at any rate—is, we suppose, 
unavoidable. All the same, one of these days there will be a 
“ slump ” in Stevensoniana. 

We have never reached the Frenchmen, after all, Rousseau, 
Mallarmé, René Boylesve, nor ‘‘ Notre Dame des Amours,”’ 
as Horace Walpole called Nina, most important, most decent, 
most self-possessed of Aspasias. Such, at least, Saint-Simon 
thought her, and she was the disciple of Montaigne. We end 
much where we began, and can but add our thanks to Sir 
Edmund Gosse for our good time in his literary garden. 


W. K. FLEmine. 


THE HERO OF TWO WORLDS 


We—Pilot and Plane. By Cuartes A. LinpBerGH. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 

Books extolling the merits and achievements of living men 
are occasionally good, much more often they are bad, and 
sometimes they are dreadful. This latest example of the class 
touches both ends of the scale. We have rarely come across 
anything better of their kind than some of Colonel Lindbergh’s 
stories of his pre-Atlantic-flight exploits, and we cannot 
remember ever having come across anything worse of its kind 
than the account of Lindbergh’s triumphal fortnight in Europe 
which is contributed by his editor. No doubt the personal 
triumph of that fortnight was unprecedented, but it was surely 
not necessary to record in book form all the hysterically 
exaggerated rhetoric of that spectacular moment. Mr. Herrick, 
for example (the American Ambassador in Paris), may not 
regret having said: ‘‘ His exploit shows that the heart of the 
United States beats for France” and “I believe there are 
certain things that happen in life which can only be described 
as the interpretation of a Divine Act”; but we can hardly 
believe that in days to come the Ambassador will care to be 
reminded that he was ever responsible for such a passage 
as this : 

When Joan of Are crowned her King at Rheims she became 
immortal. When Lafayette risked his all to help the struggling 
Americans he wrote his memory for ever across a mighty con- 
tinent. Shepherd boy David in five minutes achieved with his 
sling a place in history which has defied all time. 

These three shining names represent the triumph of the idealism 
of youth, and we would not speak of them with such reverence 
to-day had their motives been less pure or had they ever for an 
instant thought of themselves or their place in history. 

So it was with Lindbergh. 

And all the praise awarded him, judged by the rigid standards 
of history and precedent, he has merited. He was the instrument 
of a great ideal and one need not be fanatically religious to see 
in his success the guiding hand of Providence. For he was needed 
and he came at the moment which seemed exactly preordained. 

Surely such inebriated idiocy as this might, if only in deference 
to the repute of the Ambassador of a great country, have been 
granted the earliest possible oblivion. 

Another criticism of the book, which to some English readers 
may perhaps seem even more serious, is the fact that from 
the first page to the last it is calculated to give the impression 
that Lindbergh was the first man to cross the Atlantic in an 
aeroplane. That his editor and other personal admirers should 
wish to convey this impression is not to be wondered at; but 
we are certainly surprised that so good a sportsman as Colonel 
Lindbergh evidently is should not have found a single oppor- 
tunity of paying respect to the achievement and the memory 
of the first transatlantic fliers—whose feat, though less spec- 
tacular than his because they landed in the west of Ireland 
instead of in Paris or London, was, to say the least, neither 
less gallant nor less remarkable. No one, it is true, compared 
Sir John Alcock and Sir Arthur Whitten Brown to Joan of 
Are. Still they were the first men to fly across the Atlantic— 
in days when aeroplanes had only a small percentage of the 
reliability they have to-day—and their achievement remained 
unchallenged for eight years. Possibly Colonel Lindbergh 
was too young at the time to have heard of it. 

Having made these necessary comments, we must certainly 
return to the subject of Colonel Lindbergh’s earlier mail- 
carrying adventures, and the wonderfully effective simplicity 
with which he records them. His best story, perhaps, is that 
of the fourth (!) occasion on which he was forced to abandon 

plane in a parachute. He was circling (or thought he 


was) over Chicago with mails to be landed from St. Louis. 
He had enough gas (petrol) for another 70 minutes’ flying, 
but it was snowing and there was a thick fog, and only 
occasionally could he catch a glimpse of any light at all from 


the earth, even when he ventured as low as 200 yards from 
the ground : 


When about ten minutes of gas remained in the pressure tank 
and still not the faintest outline of any object on the ground 
could be seen, I decided to leave the ship rather than attempt 
to land blindly. I turned back south-west toward less populated 
country and started climbing in an attempt to get over the clouds 
before jumping. The main tank went dry at 7.50 p.m. and the 
Teserve twenty minutes later. The altimeter then registered 
approximately 14,000 feet, yet the top of the clouds was apparently 
several thousand feet higher. Rolling the stabiliser back, I cut 
out the switches, pulled the ship up into a stall and was about 
to go over the right side of the cockpit when the right wing began 
to drop. In this position the plane would gather speed and spiral 
to the right, possibly striking the parachute after its first turn. 
I returned to the controls, righted the plane and then dove over 
the left side of the cockpit while the air speed registered about 
seventy miles per hour and the altimeter 13,000 feet. The rip cord 
was pulled immediately after clearing the stabiliser. The Irving 
*chute functioned perfectly. I left the ship head first and was 
falling in this position when the risers whipped me around into 
an upright position and the ’chute opened. The last I saw of 
the plane was as it disappeared into the clouds just after the 
*chute opened. It was snowing and very cold. For the first 
minute or so the parachute descended smoothly and then com- 
menced an excessive oscillation which continued for about five 
minutes and which could not be checked. The first indication of 
the nearness of the ’chute to the ground was a gradual darkening 
of the space below. The snow had turned to rain and, although 
the ’chute was thoroughly soaked, its oscillation had greatly 
decreased. I directed the beam from my 500 ft. spotlight down- 
ward, but the ground appeared so suddenly that I landed directly 
on top of a barbed wire fence without seeing it. The fence helped 
to break the fall and the barbs did not penetrate my heavy flying 
suit. The ’chute was blown over the fence and was held open 
for some time by the gusts of wind before collapsing. After 
rolling the ’chute into its pack I started towards the nearest light. 


And eventually he found the crashed plane in a field and, as 
on previous similar occasions, duly forwarded the mails by rail ! 
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It is impossible to say that a book which contains stuff like 
this—and there is plenty more of it—is not a good book ; but 
we cannot help wishing that the author, who seems personally 
to be as modest as anyone could desire, had dispensed with 
the services of his editor and had written the whole book 
himself. The editor informs us, by the way, as a noteworthy 
fact, that “‘ Lindbergh was never privileged during his stay 
in England to see a real London fog.” Our weather is certainly 
deplorable and apparently getting worse; but still we have 
not yet reached the point of having “ real London fogs” in 
the first week of June. 


THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL 


The Legacy of Israel. Edited by Epwyn R. Bevan and CHARLES 
Sincer. The Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 


Once again the Oxford Press has presented us with a handsome 
** Legacy,” uniform with the volumes already published detailing 
our obligations to Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages. Yet this, 
as the Master of Balliol indicates in his brief Prologue, is a legacy 
with a difference and, if the strict meaning of the word be 
pressed, not a legacy at all. For the Jews, unlike the Greeks and 
the Romans as understood in the previous volumes of the series, 
are still with us, and it is contended with a wealth of learned 
illustration in many parts of the volume that Judaism, ancient 
and modern, is a single organic whole, a living tradition extending 
from Moses and the prophets, through the rabbis, the talmudists 
and the cabalists, to the great scholars and thinkers alive to-day, 
such as Bergson and Einstein, in whose work can be detected, 
it is claimed, the conscious or unconscious influence of the modes 
of thought they have inherited from their fathers. Thus, much 
less than half the book is concerned with what may be called our 
debt to the Bible; the greater part is concerned with our debt 
to that unpopular and indestructible community which has 
persisted throughout the Christian era alongside the Christian 
Church which it rejected. 


A selection from among the titles of the fourteen essays will 
illustrate this fact, and also reveal the scope of the book. Sir 
George Adam Smith writes on the Hebrew genius as exhibited 
in the Old Testament, Dr. Bevan on Hellenistic Judaism, with 
special reference to Philo, Dr. Burkitt on the Debt of Christianity 
to Judaism, Professor Guillaume on the Influence of Judaism 
on Islam, Dr. and Mrs. Singer on the Jewish Factor in Medieval 
Thought (this being the longest essay in the book), Dr. Box on 
Hebrew Studies in the Reformation Period and After, Dr. Isaacs 
on the Influence of Judaism on Western Law, and Dr. Leon 
Roth on Jewish Thought in the Modern World. 

It should be added that the book contains a large number of 
excellent illustrations, and that these are, when necessary, made 
the subject of exact and elaborate annotation. ‘ Legacy ” or 
no, the book is a gift at the price. 

Amidst such a wealth of information it is hard to know what 
to single out for comment. Dr. Bevan’s essay on Hellenistic 
Judaism is among the most attractive. It appears to be estimated 
that seven per cent. of the population of the Roman Empire 
were Jews, a percentage twice as high as that shown by the last 
census of the United States. In Egypt the proportion rose as 
high as twelve per cent.; in respect of its Jews, as in some other 
respects also, Alexandria must have been the New York of 
antiquity. Many of these were Jews by religion but not by race ; 
indeed another essayist advances the paradox that the Jewish 
race, in a biological sense, exists only in the imagination of anti- 
Semites. But if Jews increased their numbers by the attractions 
of their religion, they also increased by reason of their domestic 
morality ; the common Gentile practice of birth-control by 
infanticide was an abomination to them. And here is an 
interesting contrast :—‘* If you put together all the things said 
against the Jews in the remains of Greek and Latin anti-Semitic 
literature, you will never find that they are attacked as usurers.” 
That came later ; because the Christian found usury necessary, 
and were forbidden to practise it themselves. 


Dr. Burkitt’s essay on The Debt of Christianity to Judaism 
traverses, in part, the same ground as Dean Inge’s essay on 
Religion in The Legacy of Greece, and each gains from being read 
with the other. Dr. Burkitt is less startlingly brilliant in his 
exposition than the Dean, but he arrives at much the same 
conclusions. To the Greeks and Romans the Church owed her 
hierarchy, her creeds, her sacraments; to the Jews, Jesus and 
the Bible. 

The extent of the contribution of Israel to medieval thought 
will surprise the unlearned reader. In a striking passage Dr. and 


Mrs. Singer compare the medieval and modern relations of 
East and West. 

In our own time Orientals accept the value of Western civilisa. 
tion, and they accord it the sincerest form of flattery. The Oriental 
recognises that in the Occident are science and learning, power 
and organisation. The Oriental will gladly admit the Occidental] 
as his physician, his paymaster, his engineer, nor is he wholly 
unwilling to receive him as his teacher and judge, though he may 
repudiate his religion and despise his philosophic outlook. The 
world of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries was far other, 
Then it was the Westerner who admired while he feared. The 
Occident knew full well that science and learning lay with Islam, , , 
Philosophy and science, medicine and law, lay there beyond the 
confines of Christendom. The Western mind was awaking from its 
secular slumber. There was a longing for the intellectual treasures 
held by the East. And yet Europe was haunted by a fear and 
repugnance for Eastern religion and Eastern thought similar to 
that which the East now often feels for the West. Such was the 
stage whereon, during the Middle Ages, the Jewish réle was played, 
These are the conditions under which the Jews acted as the inter- 
mediaries between Orient and Occident. ... These Jewish 
carriers represent perhaps the most continuously civilised element 
in Europe. 

Adequate space cannot be found here to illustrate this theme ; 
to show, for example, how Dante owed many of the details of 
his scheme to the Spanish Arab, Ibnu-l-Arabi, who was in turn 
indebted to the Jewish Talmud, the midrashim and the cabala, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, though pictorially represented as triumy hing 
over the Jewish Averroes, appears to have borrowed extensively 
from another Jewish philosopher, Moses Maimonides. The 
Emperor Frederick II. owed to Jews or Muslims his improper 
habit of having baths on Sunday, and the popular opinion that 
**°Tis love that makes the world go round ” can be traced back 
to a Jewish interpretation of Aristotelian astronomy. 

The old antithesis of Hebraism and Hellenism naturally 
recurs from time to time in these pages, and Matthew Arnold’s 
formula—Hellenism is spontaneity of consciousness ; Hebraism, 
strictness of conscience—is shown to be too simple. In particular, 
Hellenism is condemned and Hebraism acquitted of the sin of 
religious intolerance. Hebraism emphasises the practical side 
of religion; it has never insisted upon the shibboleth of a credal 
formula. ‘* Hellenism is contemplative ; its interest lay not in 
conduct but in speculation ; hence the legacy it left to the religion 
of Europe, the belief in the saving power of opinion.” A damnosa 
hereditas, as the writer remarks: but perhaps this antithesis 
also may be, like Matthew Arnold’s, too simple. 


SENECA AND HIS INFLUENCE 


Newton’s Seneca. With an Introduction by T. S. Euior. The 
Tudor Translations. Two vols. Constable. 42s. 


Only a person very ignorant of the delights of literary history 
will ask what is the use of reprinting an early Elizabethan trans- 
lation of so admittedly bad a dramatist as Seneca. It is true 
that any one who wants to have Seneca translated will find 
that done more accurately in the Loeb edition ; and it is truer 
still that nobody who wants to read a moving tragedy need think 
of Seneca at all. But pathos and humanity are not quite every- 
thing, even in dramatic verse, and Seneca has other qualities 
which make him not so much readable perhaps as astounding. 
And however variously his peculiarities may strike different 
tastes, it is impossible to question, and indeed it would hardly 
be possible to exaggerate, his historical importance ; and this 
concerns not only his works but their significance for the 
Elizabethans. 

Seneca is a turning-point between the ancient and the modern 
culture ; a witness to the fertilising energy of the old literature 
even in its most attenuated form. Between ancient and modern 
tragedy he is the only direct literary link. It is really an extra- 
ordinary paradox, this unquestionable issue of the richest and 
humanest type of tragedy from the most inhuman and woodenest, 
this swift evolution from the cult of Seneca to the fact of Shakes- 
peare; but, in more ways than we may here indicate, it is a 
fascinating and an instructive paradox. It may serve to remind 
us of qualities which, because they are now out of fashion, we 
are readier to decry in Seneca than to admit in Shakespeare, 
and which, because they are un-English, we are not ready enough 
to appreciate in either. The affinity, within one region, between 
this Latin ranter and the prince of poets, should appear as 
clearly on a candid comparison of their works, as the direct 
succession appears trom a study of the early Elizabethan drama. 
Sensationalism, fatalism, these might perhaps be recognized 
as belonging in some degree to tragedy as such; but rhetoric, 
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that great and discredited art, with all its armoury and in 
particular its high delight in point—the part played by rhetoric 
in Shakespeare, the ancient and deserved esteem of rhetoric 
as the handmaid and not the enemy of poetry, the intimate 
historical connection (seen even in Spain) between wit and the 
drama, the utility of point for purposes of poetry and even of 
pathos itself—of all this most people remain more ignorant 
than they are that the five-act convention derives from Seneca’s 
practice, or that Macbeth’s cry “ Will all great Neptune’s 
Ocean . . .?” is (as was remarked by Lessing) an unmistakable 
and direct echo from his text. 

It is, indeed, arguable, it is certainly what one would most 
naturally expect to find, that Seneca’s influence on Shakespeare 
was more accidental than vital. In his brilliant and delightful 
Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy (to which this book has sent us 
back) Mr. F L. Lucas implied as much ; but the present writer, 
who in reviewing that work in another journal took occasion to 
hint at a deeper affinity, can now adduce the support of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot. Mr. Eliot finds a Senecan quality in the 
Shakespearian fatalism (on p. xliv. he had far better have cited 
Macbeth’s ‘*‘ To-morrow and to-morrow” speech), and, seeing 
a Seneca behind Shakespeare much as a mere Aquinas is 
admittedly behind the great Dante, suggests that it is perhaps 
a part of the English dramatist’s special eminence to have 
expressed an inferior philosophy in the greatest poetry. We feel 
that, even if this is perhaps not quite right, there is a great 
deal in it. The purely Senecan motifs in Hamlet itself, the 
ghost and the philosophical revenger, are not all of Hamlet by 
any means, but they are—to a greater extent, we think, than has 
been realised—of its very essence. 

Mr. Eliot’s reinstatement of Seneca, though nothing so novel 
as he would appear to imply (for Mr. Lucas was more searching 
in appreciation as well as in censure) is yet a serious and thought- 
ful essay, independent and opinionative enough to make it 
worth the attention of all interested in Elizabethan drama. 
Not a critic either of many graces or of the first trenchancy, 
his views are sometimes sounder than his argument, and his 
argument perhaps sometimes better than his presentment of it. 
The reasoning from pp. xxx. to xxxv., if it is not partly self- 
defeating, is (alternatively) obscure. But if his touch in illus- 
tration is uncertain, it is firmer in generalisation, and in the 
course of his fifty pages he says many good things and some 
excellent. ‘‘ The ethic of Seneca is a matter of postures’ and 
“the posture which gives the greatest opportunity for effect, 
hence for the Senecan morality, is the posture of dying.” But 
the bloddiness of Elizabethan drama came (he points out) far 
less from Seneca than from Italy. As for Senecan rhetoric that 
was (we agree) in many ways a healthy influence. ‘ But for 
bombast, we should not have had King Lear’’; and it was from 
Seneca that the Elizabethans “ learned the essentials of declaimed 
verse.” There is some good discussion of the ‘“ fourteener ” 
metre in which these translations are (almost entirely) composed, 
and of the reasons why, despite its curious rehabilitation by 
Chapman, it had to be superseded by blank verse. Greek Tragedy, 
we may here observe, shows a strikingly similar change of metre 
in its own early history. 

The translations, by various hands, belong to the decade 
round Shakespeare’s birth, and are here given as reprinted and 
supplemented by Newton in his complete edition of 1581 (the 
1887 Spenser Society reprint of which is, one presumes, not now 
obtainable). They remind us sometimes of Spenser and some- 
times of Bottom as Pyramus. They should tickle the leisured 
(or studious) with such delights as ‘“‘ Poppie ” for Nero’s Poppaea, 
er “ squeymish Areopagites”” in the dedication. But the lines 
of Heywood which Mr. Eliot calls exquisite seem to us but a 
perfunctory verse crib, and when in his climax he presents them 
as a “ perfect translation” of the Latin text which he quotes 
from the Loeb edition, where it appears as recently docked 
by a German editor of two whole lines, we feel a doubt whether 
in these matters he is sufficiently ‘* squeymish.”’ A. ¥. C. 


HISTORY FOR THE EXPERT 


Five Roman Emperors, A.D. 69-117. By BERNARD W. HEN- 
DERSON. Cambridge University Press. 2ls. 

Dr. Henderson carries on the tradition of Pelham, and the 
notes he took many years since of that historian’s lectures form 
the foundation of this learned book. He has already dealt with 
Hadrian, and now he presents the Roman Emperors from 
Vespasian to Trajan. The preface, in spite of the protest 
“* against the modern tendency to exclude all personalities (and 
life therewith) from the writing of Ancient History,” warns us 
that Suetonius, a main authority and a writer with a pretty 
taste for revealing gossip, is taken for granted as “ open to all.” 


More attention is paid to wars and frontiers and disputed ques. 
tions on which the specialists quarrel, sometimes with unedifying 
warmth. Thus this book is for the expert and the examinee 
rather than the general reader, and when we reach our own 
country in “ Agricola in Britain,” we learn less than we might 
have, because scholars claim the subject as their own and 
“* trespassers are apt to be violently prosecuted by less friendly 
critics.” This remark shows the foolish jealousy of scholarship, 
We should be glad to read a man of Dr. Henderson’s knowledge 
and experience on any period of Roman history. 

Certainty, as this book admits and abundantly shows, is not 
to be expected on many points, unless we have large and 
trustworthy additions to our present sources of information, 
“* History ” is the Greek for “ inquiry.” It is often not fact, 
when we get to the examination of motives, the details of a cam- 
paign, the identification of lost sites, and the economics of 
which we possess only passing hints. Foreign scholars have 
been more active than English in these hazy areas of recon- 
struction, and Rostovtzeff and Von Domaszewski receive a good 
deal of attention in this book. Yet we read of the one as “ simply 
perverse ’’ and the other as the “ least valuable expositor ” of 
an important historical monument. Modern expert views lead 
occasionally to ‘“‘ the wildest flights of topographical fancy,” 
and too much respect is paid to foreigners who ignore English 
work of note. Dr. Henderson quotes German opinions when we 
should be content with his own, for he always writes with point 
and can use effectively familiar English verse and prose as well 
as the endless and tedious literature provided by specialists. 
An Oxford tutor, we suppose, should know it all, but few can 
read it without impatience. 

After all, he has made good use of Suetonius in the choice 
version of Philemon Holland, and deals freshly with well-known 
documents like the Letters of Pliny, who is from the historian’s 
standpoint more fussy than definite. He is well aware of the 
natural prejudice of Christian apologists. He shows what can 
be said for the “‘ tyrant ’ Domitian, who had a good right to the 
title of ‘* Germanicus,” and he gives reasons for rejecting the 
general persecution of Christianity ascribed to him. Nerva’s 
short reign was chiefly notable for his ‘‘ alimentary system.” 
This care for the children of the poor lasted till Diocletian, and 
was undoubtedly useful to the small farmer who from Nerva’s 
time onwards owned his own land. It was inspired by pietas, 
devotion to the State, not by religious feelings, but it remains a 
credit to Roman autocracy, which under these Emperors had 
given up the deference shown by Augustus to the remnants of 
the old system of control. 

When we come to Trajan, history of the first rank is sadly 
lacking, and the evidence of Trajan’s monuments, as the 
reader will see, is widely, not to say, wildly, disputed. Dr. 
Henderson picks his way carefully through the jungle of con- 
jectures and identifications, and his erudition throughout 
should be invaluable to the examinee. All that the Germans 
have done since 1892 by patient spade-work on the Rhetian 
frontier forts is displayed, and when the matter is heavy, little 
touches of style brighten it, as well as obiter dicta all will not 
approve. After reading this volume we wish that Dr. Hen- 
derson would write a shorter and easier one for the ordinary 
reader. He has earned the right to go beyond jejune text- 
books and exhibit the five Emperors with the judicious tren- 
chancy of Gibbon. 


PLAYS MOSTLY HISTORICAL 


12 One-Acters. By JoHn Pottocx. Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Insurrection: An Historical Play. By Witi1am TERRY. 
Cayme Press. 6s. 

Boadicea: A Play in Eight Scenes. By Lawrence BINYON. 
Benn. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Pollock complains in his preface very rightly of our 
neglect of the one-act play. Outside ‘ Little Theatres” this 
type of play seldom has a chance of performance, for “ curtain- 
raisers” are out of fashion. And, although Mr. Pollock has 
succeeded in getting nine of his plays produced in London, 
he has been obliged in the end to bring them before the public 
in, book-form. Their swift movement and strong realism in 
detail should ensure their success on the stage, and their variety 
is remarkable. The three best are: The Invention of Dr. 
Meizler, an incident of the Austro-Hungarian wars in 1849 ; The 
Love of Mrs. Pleasance, which is the romance and tragedy of a 
“* bedder””’ in a Cambridge college; and A King in England, 
one of the most spirited presentments of Charles II. and 
Shaftesbury that has ever been written. There are touches in 
The Invention of Dr. Metzler which show deep dramatic power. 
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GHellB)s Sons 


Living Machinery 
Dr. A. V. Hill, F.R.S. 


“TI am fearfully and wonderfully made,” sang David. 
In this book Prof, Hill, the distinguished physiologist, 
gives ample reason for the Psalmist’s exclamation. He 
describes, in simple language, the wonderful work of 
our muscles, which move us about, and our nerves, which 
direct that movement, 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


French and English Art 
Sir Charles Holmes 


forming Vol. III. of “The National Gallery,” in which 
the art of painting is examined in the light of examples 
in our National Collections. 
“ An invaluable commentary.”—Observer. “We do not 
remember to have read a book in which the characteristic 
merits of French and English art were so fairly pre- 
sented with reference to the mentalities behind them.” 
—The Times. 
With 100 Plates (4 in colour). 25s. net. 


Art through the Ages 
Helen Gardner 


“A very remarkable book. . . From the Palzolithic 
Age down to the present day the whole field of art is 
surveyed. Miss Gardner’s book should find a 
place in every library.”—Public Opinion. 

679 Illustrations (4 in colour). 15s. net. 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
Abridged and Edited by 


A. J. Finberg 


“A thoughtfully winnowed Ruskin, giving us the stately 
march of his argument, his high vision of beauty, better 
than any superficial reading of his five books could 
do.”"—The Spectator. 

24 Illustrations. 10s. net. 


Christianity in the Roman World 
Duncan Armytage, M.A. 


The story of what many would regard as the most 
interesting and romantic movement in the world’s history. 
In the first place Mr. Armytage depicts the old traditional 
Roman religion struggling against the Oriental cults; 
and against that background is traced the growth and 
expansion of Christianity to the Fall of the Empire in 
the West. 








Crown 8vo. 64. net. 


The Acoustics of Buildings 
Dr. A. H. Davis & Dr. G. W. C. Kaye 


The provision of good acoustics in buildings often raises 
knotty and interesting problems for architects and 
physicists. Two distinguished authorities have here dis- 
cussed both the theory of the subject and its practical 
applications, Both authors had peculiar facility for 
research through their work in the National Physical 
Laboratory. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


When? Why? and How? 


are questions which are never put in vain to Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, of which the new (1927) 
edition has just been published. It offers just that 
reinforcement to personal knowledge which should be in 
every home and office. Over 450,000 defined words, 6,000 
illustrations, 2,700 pages. Prices from 65s. net. 
Deferred payments if desired. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 








YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
































DUCKWORTH 
ENGLAND RECLAIMED 


A Book of Eclogues 

by OSBERT SITWELL. 7/6 net 
This new volume contains the portraits, boldly drawn and 
subtly characterised, of wistful, bucolic characters of the 
English countryside. It reveals the author as a traditional 
English poet of our own time, but a traditional poet who has 
made tradition and whose Englishness is unconscious and 
never over-emphasised. 


RULERS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 


by ADMIRAL G. A. BALLARD, C.B., 
Author of “America and the Atlantic,” etc. 21/- net 


The first history of four centuries of international rivalry 
in peace and war. 


IN THE COUNTRY OF THE 
BLUE NILE 


by C. F. REY, F.R.G.S. 
With an Introduction by Lorp Epwarp GLEIcuen, K.C.V.O., 
and 53 Illustrations. 25/- net 


Not only a record of a recent adventurous journey through 
this fascinating country, but also his considered opinions 
on Abyssinian life, its rulers and people, politics, religions 
and art, its present development and future possibilities. 


IN AN UNKNOWN LAND 


Exploration in the Buried Cities of the Ancient 
Maya People. by DR. THOMAS GANN. 


With many Illustrations and Diagrams. Cheap Edition. 
10/6 net. 


QUESTIONABLE 
ANTICS 


by THE HON. MRS. DOWDALL, 
Author of “The Book of Martha,” etc. 7/6 net. 


The ordinary affairs of life suddenly become significant and 
amusing. The author brings a sparkle of her sympathetic 
nature into places where gaiety is the only antedote to the 
dullness of the daily routine. 


NAPOLEON: An Outline 


by Brig.-Gen. COLIN R. BALLARD, C.B., C.M.G. 
Cheap Edition. 10/- net. 


“No short life of Napoleon is clearer or more interesting.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


CONTRAST 


A NOVEL by G. P. ROBINSON, 
Author of “The Debt,” etc. etc. 7/6 net. 


“A rare sense of character and a fine restraint . . . 
deeply impressive.”—Public Opinion. 


ECHO 
by SHAW DESMOND. 7/6 net. 


“A picture of ancient Rome which lives in the memory.” 

—Daily Mail. 
“The tremendous fights of the gladiators are wonderfully 
described.”—Daily Express. 


THE FATHER 


by AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
Paper, 2/6 net. Cloth, 3/- net. 


GYPSY RICKWOOD’S FORTUNE 
TELLING BOOK 


The method of telling fortunes is a very old one, practised 
by wandering tribes of gipsies, long before it was ever set 
down roughly on paper. Cloth, 3/6 net. 








GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD.., 
3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Moreover, Mr. Pollock can write melodrama really well, so well 
that it might be a snare to him. However. we should be thankful 
enough for another Green Goddess; and we believe Mr. Pollock 
might provide one. 

The Insurrection is part of a large design—the first play of a 
tetralogy dealing with the end of the Stuart Dynasty. It is 
not so much a play as a piece of tapestry on which a number 
of scenes have heen dimly wrought, with due respect for history. 
There is a glimpse of Charles I. and Strafford talking of affairs in 
Ireland, of Ben Jonson discussing Milton and Hobbes, of 
Hampden, Pym and others preparing an impeachment. One 
short scene follows another and fades. The intervals between 
the Acts mark intervals of years. It is not a drama, for there 
is little or no development ; the people who appear are many 
and remote—shadows in a dream ; there is detail but no design. 
It is an historical peep-show, and is probably best enjoyed in 
an armchair. 

In Boadicea Mr. Binyon has expressed the conflict between 
Roman and Briton; between civilisation and the wild effort 
to withstand it. In Boadicea herself are concentrated the 
fierce courage and poetry of barbarism in its struggle for freedom. 
The drama continues on two planes ; Suetonius and his soldiery 
speak prose, while Boadicea always speaks in blank-verse. 
Mr. Binyon has combined two methods, the poetic and the 
realistic. The first scene, Boadicea proclaims a revolt against 
Roman tyranny. This plunges after Elizabethan fashion 
in medias res. A warning voice is heard off-stage : 


Woe to this house that it forgets the Gods ! 
Woe to this house that it has welcomed Rome ! 


It contrasts in method with the scene which foilows : 

Suetonius; Seneca ? 

Lampro: They say he’s a very great friend of the emperor, 
and a philosopher. He must be very wise to have made so much 
money. 

Suetonius: A _ philosopher-millionaire. He eats vegetables 
and preaches the simple life to Nero. 


That passage might have come from Shaw’s Cesar and Cleopatra. 
It is the intrusion of another world, of another century ; an 
intrusion such as Rome, with its ordered society, its large 
philosophy of imperialism, actually was to the astonished 
Britons. The clash is vividly suggested in alternating scenes 
of sharp incisive prose and blank-verse gathered at times into 
bursts of poetry. Mr. Binyon has managed with great skill 
a technique which might easily have degenerated into a mere 
trick for bravura effect. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Florence, By Pierre Gautuiez. Medici Society. 7s. 6d. 


This most attractive guide book, like all others of the series, has the 
quality and finish characteristic of “* Medici” productions. It is 
fully illustrated with beautiful photographs, and it is written especially 
for tourists who are in Florence or near it. Its interesting comments 
on pictures, sculpture, architecture, and its illustrations make it an 
admirable guide book for the esthetic tourist. To those who have 
already been to Florence, it will, like a diary, recall their visits in a 
vivid and pleasing manner. But it is not imaginative enough to make 
Florence real to those who have never seen it. It is a book to bu 
on starting for Italy or on the return journey to confirm delightful 
memories. To carry this book with one is like having a guide at 
one’s elbow—fortunately one who does not speak until he is asked 
& question. 


Mr. Essington in Love. By J. Storer Crouston. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

As admirers of Mr. Clouston’s volatile and versatile “‘ Lunatic” are 
well aware, Francis Essington is peculiarly susceptible to female 
charm, and in the present instalment of his adventures we watch him 
being true to Eve, the Brighton tobacconess, under the severest 
temptation. Only by continually chalking the letter E on his sleeve 
is he able to escape infidelity. One moment especially, when the chalk 
gives out, is fraught with peril. The story, however, is mainly con- 
cerned with his hairbreadth escapes (from the minions of his trustee) 
in the guise of a commissionaire, a taxi-driver, and a Soviet emissary. 


Although the book is gay enough to pass muster, the author’s verve 
is less than in the former stories. 


Passion, Murder and Mystery. By Bruce Grarme. Hutchinson. 18s. 

This is the sort of book which makes the reviewer pause and wonder 
what he should say. If its price were three or four shillings one would 
be content to say “‘ Here is a perfectly good shocker,” or something 
like that; but since the public is asked to pay no less than eighteen 
shillings for it, one feels bound to take it a little more seriously and to 
point out that it is a quite inferior piece of hasty second-hand book- 
making, carelessly compiled and sloppily written. The writer says, 
for exam ple, of one of his criminal subjects that “ his skin was enviously 


clean.” He meant of course “ enviably.” And in the same paragraph 
he writes “ mentor ” when he means “ patroness.” On a neighbouring 
page he writes “her relations could not doubt otherwise,” meaning 
“think otherwise ” which is exactly the opposite—and so on through- 
out the whole book. Many of the errors of English and grammar 
would not pass muster in the Little Puddleton Gazette and might well, 
we should have thought, have been put right by the publisher's reader, 
The book purports to be an account of a number of fairly recent and 
sensational French criminal trials ; actually of course it is the usual 
rather tiresome mixture of fiction and fact that we are accustomed 
to find in such compilations. But there are thrills to be got out of it, 
and for those who can ignore its author’s English it may well serve to 
while away a tedious hour or so of a railway journey. But to ask 
eighteen shillings for such a book seems hardly decent. 


London Tradesmen. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Introduction by 
Micwaex Sap.ierr, Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 12s. 6d. 

There is plenty of spirit in these sketches, written by Trollope for 
the Pall Mall Gazette, in 1880. The novelist was then sixty-five, and 
old for his years, but he did not hesitate to hunt for his “ copy ” in 
uncomfortable coverts, sallying out on raw mornings for Covent 
Garden or Billingsgate in the most approved manner. Their spirit, 
for the most part, is one of refreshing spleen. He could not abide the 
new-fangled ways of trade and tradesmen that were creeping into the 
older England that he knew—advertising coal-merchants, canvassing 


wine-merchants, haberdashers who sold not only their duly appointed | 


“feminine neck-gear and . . . unconsidered trifles,” but also dealt 
in cloth and sideboards and carpets and legs of mutton, following the 
new-risen star of Whiteley’s. Individuality, common friendliness, 
and even common honesty were sorely threatened. The very privacy 
of the home was being invaded by advertising. And generally, there 
would soon be the devil to pay. Apart from the social interest of 
these essays, they offer a curious object-lesson in the decay of descrip- 
tive journalism in the last half-century. They are all firmly and 
conscientiously written, by an educated man and for educated men, 
all of satisfying length, and with generous paragraphs honestly spaced ; 
the opposite, in fact, of the scrappy snippets which scores of news- 
papers would nowadays offer their readers over some famous name, 
But this could only be expected from Anthony Trollope. He would 


never have hesitated to style himself, and with pride, as an honest 
tradesman of letters. 


The book is very well printed in an appropriately sturdy Bodoni’ 


type. The edition is limited to five hundred copies, but the price seems 
on the high side. 


Road End. By Woops Morrison. Putnam’s. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Morrison, after a varied life as a travelling salesman and:a film 
star, is apparently a newcomer to the ranks of the novelists; but the 
structure of his plot in Road End is, of its kind, just about as “ slick” 
and competent as it could be. Unfortunately it is not a very good 
kind. We all know the young man of good family who, failing to 
“* make good ” as an author, answers an advertisement for a chauffeur, 
meets “the one girl he has been looking for,’’ and with her 
is immediately involved in a tangle of crime which hourly becomes 
more complicated. ‘“* Bandits, detectives, chorus girls, maids, boot- 
leggers flash across the hitherto peaceful scene, and following in their 
wake comes theft, murder and mystery. Of course it all gets cleared 
up in the end, but not before the reader has been led through a thrilling 
and baffling maze of events.” The dust-cover for once proves wholly 
adequate to what it encloses, What one might fairly object is that 
the plot is a little too “slick,” a little too competent, that everything 
works out a little too neatly, and that there are just about half-a-dozen 
coincidences too many. Then there are too many false clues, and not 
enough real ones; the truth may be guessed before the end, but it 
could scarcely be deduced. Mr. Morrison holds the attention, but the 


solution of the mystery—as with too many tales of this type—is 
doubtfully satisfying. 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. By Sipney Dark. Macmillan. 6s. 


The editor of the series of Great English Churchmen has chosen the 
most exciting subject on his list for his own pen. In his preface he 
makes the challenging statement that Creighton’s History of the 
Papacy is a dull book, citing that work as an illustration of his thesis 
that impartial history makes dull reading. But history may be 
partisan without being lively. Mr. Dark himself writes as a whole- 
hearted admirer, but he writes so agreeably and with such candour 
that even those who do not take his view will enjoy his animated 
pages. ‘The career of St. Thomas may be treated as an obstinate and 
dramatic struggle between two powerful wills, or it may be described 
as part of the more general struggle of which Hildebrand and the 
Emperor Henry the Fourth made Europe the cockpit. Mr. Dark 
has dwelt more on the first aspect, and with the limits of his space in 
mind he has probably made the right decision. He certainly contrives 
to give a telling picture of his hero. St. Thomas emerges as a man 
of immense energy with a strong will and powerful mind who threw 
himself into whatever task or character he assumed with an enthusiasm 
that tended towards violence and exaggeration. It is astonishing 
that Henry the Second did not realise what he was doing when he 
forced the most determined and thorough of his subjects on to the 
throne of Canterbury. For Becket’s past should have warned him 
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THE COMPLETING VOLUME. 


KING EDWARD VIL: 


A BIOGRAPHY 
By SIR SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. 


Vol. II: The Reign of King Edward VII. With 
6 photogravure plates. 31s. 6d, net. 
The 2 vols., bound in Half Morocco, and enclosed in 


Cloth Case, £4 4s. net. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED AND STILL ON SALE. 


Vol. I: From Birth to Accession—November 9th, 1841, 
to January 22nd, 1901. With 6 Portraits, 2 facsimile letters, 
and 3 maps. 3ls. 6d. net. 





HORACE WALPOLE 
By DOROTHY M. STUART. 5s. net. 
{English Men of, Letters. 
Mr. ArtHuR WaucH in the Daily Telegraph: “One of 
the very best volumes in the new series of ‘English Men 
of Letters’ Walpole is here, and his times are here, 
very skilfully ‘condensed into a volume full of vitality and 
of congenial human nature.” 





NEW KIPLING PICTURE BOOK. 
SONGS OF THE SEA 


From RUDYARD KIPLING’S Verse. 
tions in Colour, 
DonaLp MAXWELL. 


With Illustra- 
and Headings and Tailpieces by 
15s. net. 





TANAGRA FIGURES 


By WIL.FRANC HUBBARD, Author of “ Compro- 
mise,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement: “We thank Mr. 
Hubbard for giving us something out of the way in this 
book, and we must not omit to mention his touches of 
natural scenery, which are those of one who has looked 
with an appreciative eye on the mountains and the seas of 
the classic lands.” 





MAN, GOD AND IMMORTALITY 


Thoughts on Human Progress. Passages chosen from 
the Writings of SIR JAMES FRAZER. O.M., F.R.S., 
F.B.A. Revised and Edited by the Author, 15s. net. 





INDUSTRY AND POLITICS 


By the Rr. Hon. SIR ALFRED MOND, Barr., M.P. 
12s. 6d. net. 


‘A series of speeches and papers which cover the 
economic phenomena of the last few years and the present 
time; industry and its future; and the economic trend of 
the present day. 





MONOPOLIES, CARTELS AND TRUSTS 


In British Industry. By HERMANN LEVY, Ph.D. 
14s. net. 





THE KIWAI PAPUANS OF 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA 


A Nature-born Ideal 
Community. 

By GUNNAR LANDTMAN, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Sociology at the University of Helsingfors, Finland. 
With an Introduction by Dr. A. C, Hannon, F.R.S. 
With Map and 113 Tontradions. 30s. net. 


Instance of Rousseau’s 





BUDDHISM AND ITS PLACE 


IN THE MENTAL LIFE OF MANKIND 


By Dr. PAUL DAHLKE, Author of “Buddhist 
Essays” and Buddhism and Science.” 10s. 6d. net. 




















MICHAEL 
JOSEPH’S 


5 INVALUABLE & PRACTICAL BOOKS. 
HOW TO WRITE SERIAL FICTION By Michael Joseph 


(Author of “Short Story Writing for Profit” (6th Edition), etc.) and 
Martin Cumberland 
ARNOLD BENNETT, in the Evening Standard, says: “ Ought to be 
interesting. It is. It will interest not only the literary ambitious, but also 
the common reader . . . most ertin ao full of wisdom. . . : I have 
enjoyed * How to Write Serial Fiction.’ “ Practical advice.”—Daily 
Telegraph. “ This manual should be on every free-lance’s bookshelf . . 
sound advice.”—Westminster Gazette. ail trustworthy ide for the 
beginner . . . their book may be safely recommended.” ME imes eth 
Supplement, = For jowcnaieae and literary aspirants.“’—Star. i ae 
encouragi . book." —North /- net 


SHORT STORY WRITING FOR PROFIT (6th BA.) 6/- net 


“Mr. Joseph evidently knows his subject and his market from A to Z. He 
cuenmoee =, wt core and detail every kind of short story for which 
here is a ma vening Standard, 


JOURNALISM FOR PROFIT 


“ Packed with precious hints.”—Morning Post. “It would be difficult to 
imagine a more hay a or a more common-sense work on a subject of the 
highest interest.”— day Times. 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF LITERATURE 7/6 net 


“If any one man can be said to know everything about the business of 
publishing and marketing books, that man is Mr. Michael Joseph. We 
cordially recommend Mr. Joseph’s book, and the sound and comprehensive 


advice it contains.”—John o’ London’s Weekly. “A very useful friend.” 
—Observer. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 3/6 net 


This practical manual deals with the general construction of the magazine 
short story, with special consideration for the inner’s difficulties. 
“Should go some way towards helping stumblers over stiles.”—Daily News. 


FREE-LANCE FALLACIES 
By PHILIP HARRISON (Editor of “ THE WRITER”) 
Straight Talks to Young Writers. 2/6 net 

“There is not one of its 110 pages which does not 
money-earning hint.”-—Morning Post. 
twenty short, practical, very clearly pean chapters.”"—TJimes mags 4 
Supplement. “A better hook on the su bject has never heen written e 
commend it heartily to those who—in vain, or with only nartial success— 
are storming the outworks of Fleet Street.’"—John o’ London’s Weekly. 
“Fresh and unconventional. Mr. Harrison's handbook is worth its weig t 
in gold.”—T. i Weekly, 


Send Postcard for List No. 49 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co., (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
1/- Monthly 


6/- net 





old a time-saving or 
“ We can praise high " his five-and- 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS is publishing only three 
works of fiction this season, and all of them have already 
been recognised as remarkable. They are: 


MR. BALCONY 
by C. H. B. Kitchin 


I SPEAK OF AFRICA 
by William Plomer 


THE MAN WITH SIX SENSES 
by M. Jaeger 


The whole of the first page of T.P.’s Weekly was given 
up to a review of MR. BALCONY by Mr. William 
Gerhardi, and Mr. Hartley devoted over two columns 
of the Saturday Review to it the same week. The book, 
says Mr. Gerhardi, “is a search for reality in life.” 
“What a relief,” says Mr. Hartley, “to find that 
Mr. Kitchin, an up-to-date and what is tiresomely called 
* important” writer, never flinches for a moment from 
being amusing, if the mood takes him. . . . Mr. Kitchin’s 
work, at once intricate and passionate, promises him a 
very brilliant future.” Mr. Edwin Muir, in his page in 
The Nation, makes 1 SPEAK OF AFRICA the prin- 
cipal book of the week. It is one of the rare books, he 
says, which is good rather than merely meritorious, and 
Mr. Plomer “ writes so well as to make even Mr. 
Montague’s accomplished prose seem second-rate.” 
THE MAN WITH SIX SENSES headed the novels 
reviewed in the Times Literary Supplement, receives high 
praise from the Manchester Guardian, and is called an 
** outstanding novel ” by the Northern Echo. 
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that the new Archbishop would not make an amenable or easy colleague 
in the difficult and delicate operations that he had in mind. When 
Becket was a soldier he was more a soldier than anybody else ; when 
he was a Chancellor he was more a Chancellor than anybody else ; 
it was certain that when he became a Churchman he would be more & 
Churchman than anybody else. So it was. As Chancellor and diplo- 
mat he travelled to Paris with eight cars drawn by five horses each ; 
one of them served as his kitchen; another carried his wardrobe ; it 
took two to carry his barrels of English beer. As Archbishop he wore 
hair clothing under his fine linen, and it was the discovery that his 
body swarmed with vermin and bore all the marks of perpetual dis- 
comfort that corvinced the world that he was a saint. Such a person- 
ality was bound to make a great impression on the imagination of the 
age, and Mr. Dark asks what reformer has ever enjoyed such triumphs 
as Becket enjoyed when he was welcomed home by the poor of Kent. 
The cause he defended was imposing and important, but what its 
fortunes would have been if Becket had not been rescued from his 
difficulties by his assassins we shall never know. One thing, at least, 
is certain. Nothing that Becket achieved in his life helped the Church 
so much as the manner in which he lost it. 


Simple Stories. By ArcuinaLp MarsHALL, Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

In these amusing stories, told in the vernacular of the drawing-room 
and the kitchen as it might be transmuted in the mind of an acute 
little girl, the author of The Eldest Son is difficult to discern, for from 
the manner of Trollope to that of Daisy Ashford is a long step. Mr. 
Marshall, however, establishes himself in our regard with his opening 
story of ‘‘ Gladys Conk and the Robber,” and although nothing that 
follows it seems as good as that beginning, the naivety of the method is in 
itself amusing. Gladys Conk is a nurse-maid and she kills a robber 
with her umbrella : 

So the judge said to Gladys Conk don’t be frightened, and she 
said no I won't. 
And he said that’s right why did you kill the robber ? 
She said well wouldn’t you? And he said yes I would. 
So the judge gave Gladys Conk a watch which he had paid for 
out of his own money. 
Thereafter we have stories of Kings and Queens, and Redskins and 
burglars and pirates and genii, but the spirit of Gladys Conk informs 


them all. Mr. George Morrow has caught the tone of the work well 
in his illustrations. 


Transplanted. By Brann Wuitiockx. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

The novels of Brand Whitlock are less well known in this country 
than, on their merits, they deserve to be. Not their subject alone— 
the American individual, wealthy, of assured position, in contact with 
European aristocracy—but their manner, too, suggest a comparison 
with some of the work of Henry James. They display sophisticated 
intelligence, maturity of outlook, and the similar subtlety of perception. 
The problem here is the familiar one of an ‘international marriage.” 
Dorothy Manning, of New York, has become, against all advice, the 
Countess of Granvallon, wife of the eldest son in a very old French 
family. Inevitably she encounters novel differences and divergences 
at a thousand points, and matters come to a head when she realises 
that, in particular, her husband’s sexual code is not her own. She 
contemplates leaving him, but discovers unexpectedly that she has 
her place in the family after all. The author’s solution is, it must be 
admitted, open to a charge of sentimentality, in that the problem is 
evaded rather than solved; one feels that a sequel set, say, fifteen 
years later might have a very different ending. Mr. Whitlock, for 
many years holding high position in the American diplomatic service 
upon the Continent, knows his figures intimately, and even his minor 
portraits are singularly satisfying, clear and precise. Transplanted 
is a novel of distinction. 


Joan of Arc and England. By Joun Lamonp. Rider. 10s. 6d. 
This book is dedicated to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and the heroine 
is put forward as “ the sublime witness that what you [i.e., Sir Arthur] 
have contended for and witnessed for is true.”” The writer inclines to 
“some such hypothesis ” as that Joan of Arc’s achievements can be 
explained by the fact that she was the reincarnation of some warlike 
genius. It follows that the book may be of interest to spiritualists, 
but it cannot be to anyone else. Only spiritualists are likely to tolerate 
the extreme vagueness of the author’s theories. The narrative of 
mundane events is undistinguished. The frontispiece is “‘a photo- 
graph of Miss Barnet’s inspirational picture of Joan,”—highly senti- 


mental, as indeed are most of the other illustrations. A superfluous 
book. 
Certain Rich Men. By MeapeE MINNIGERODE. _Iilustrated. 


Putnam’s. 15s. 

Biography of recent years has certainly been redeemed from dullness, 
but in a number of cases at a price, Mr. Minnigerode, for example, 
is so anxious to appear bright, knowledgeable, above all entertaining, 
that frequently he is reluctant to pause even to make himself clear. 
Not only are his explanations—in particular of involved financial 
operations—sometimes insufficient, but many of his sentences defy 
analysis! He has, in the matter of style, certainly done his worst for 
himself; nevertheless, his subjects are interesting. These seven 
American financiers of the nineteenth century were legendary figures 
even in their own day, and their names at least, if scarcely honoured, 


me 


are still remembered. Stephen Girard, the merchant banker—though 
he did leave Bordeaux hurriedly without paying his debts—wag 
comparatively honest ; Jay Cooke, if he suffered less from his bank. 
ruptcies than the smaller investors he misled, at any rate did not 
make money from them; John Jacob Astor's practice of buying up 
mortgages and immediately foreclosing has always been reckoned 
legitimate business. But such methods were altogether too slow for 
their successors of the post Civil War period, ‘‘ perhaps the most 
fantastic era in American finance,” of which the great attempt to 
corner the gold supply of the United States here described was only 
typical. Daniel Drew, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Jim Fisk; 
Vanderbilt spoke for them all when he exclaimed: ‘“‘ Law! What do 
I care about law? Ain’t I got the power?” They had the power 
and they used it unscrupulously; they were without honour even 
among themselves. In some senses it may be true that honesty is the 
best policy still, but there is in these pages no pretence that it was or 
ever can be so in the world of finance. Mr. Minnigerode has hit upon 


an engrossing subject, and it is to be regretted that he has not made 
considerably more of it. 


Jesus Christ and His Revelation. By Vacner Burcu, D.D. Chapman 
and Hall. 9s. 

Like so many theological works, this book is marred by an uncouth 
style, which makes it both difficult and irritating to read. It will 
nevertheless be read, if only because Dr. Burch has caused a certain 
excitement among the lesser theologians by drawing attention to 
a new version of Josephus’ Jewish War. In 1906 Berendts described 
a North Russian version of Josephus containing some half-dozen 
passages which do not figure in the standard Greek MSS. Three 
of them make direct reference to Christ, and the others have some 
bearing on the background of the Gospels. Sceptic and Christian 
alike have long hoped for some literary discovery contemporary with 
the Christian era, and this is all that fortune has conceded for many 
along year. The precise measure of authority which can be granted 
to the new Josephus is still doubtful; and in any case the new 
passages are not very exciting, though they may perhaps modify 
the original connotation of certain Messianic terms. Dr, Burch 
makes a certain amount of play with one of the new passages in the 
course of a laborious attempt to decide the original meaning of 
several Christian catchwords. His book will naturally be read by 
specialists, but is neither popular nor important. 


Self-Realisation. By Epmunp Hotmes. Constable. 4s. 6d. 

His title (no wonder) has caused Mr, Holmes some little uneasiness, 
and he has given a whole chapter to a defence and explanation of it, 
Self-realisation, he says, is growth; an acorn grows into an oak, a 
child into a man. But whereas the acorn has no choice in the matter, 
man is master of his destiny. He can realise a perfect selfhood. 
What is a perfect selfhood ? Mr. Holmes replies: “If I am asked 
what is ideal manhood or selfhood, I answer that is what we have to 
find out. And we can only find it out by growing towards it, by a 
lifelong process of self-realisation.” That is where Mr. Holmes, 
argument leaves off, and the argument begins. For if we do not know 
what this ideal is, how are we to decide in what direction to look for 
it 2 We might find it and then lose it, never recognising that we had 
found it. After denouncing for several pages the philosophy of the 
average man (i.e., in ascribing reality to the material universe and to 
his own individuality), he asks himself, “‘ Am I a free agent ?_ I have 
hitherto assumed that I am, This assumption is based on a feeling 
of which I cannot divest myself.” In short, he falls back on the 
philosophy of the average man. But there is no doubt that Mr. 
Holmes has written an interesting book. His discussions of the logic 
of Being and of Becoming, of Stoicism, Epicureanism and the mysti- 
cism of the Upanishads—with whom he is most in agreement—are 
clear. He presents admirably his case against conventional 
Christianity, but when he tries to construct he is not so impressive. 
Mr. Shaw once said much the same thing as Mr. Holmes—and tersely : 
“The vilest abortionist is he who attempts to mould a child’s 
character.” But the same vagueness hangs about Mr. Holmes’ 
picture of the manner in which a master should foster a child’s indi- 
viduality as clings like mist round his “ ideals.” 


Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare. The World’s Manuals. 
By F. S. Boas. Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. 

The average boy leaves school with a suppressed loathing for Shake- 
speare and a determination never to read him again. So that when in 
after-life, from an increased sensibility or a chance attendance at the 
theatre, he happens to take the plays down from their shelf, he has 
quite literally to make a new beginning. He must obliterate memories 
of dull recitation and long hours spent in a tangle of tricky Notes. He 
cannot do better than start with Mr. Boas’s Introduction. Shakespeare 
is treated here as something essential, touching life to-day. It is 
rather amusingly shown in the illustrations, which commence, in- 
evitably, with the Droeshout engraving and end up with a recent 
photograph of Mr. Bernard Shaw. The two last chapters, ‘ Shake- 
speare through Three Centuries,” and “‘ Shakespeare To-day,” give the 
book balance. Mr. Boas does not waste time over trifles ; the Bacon 
myth, the identity of Mr. W. H., are not touched on. Without 


delving into argument, he presents clearly the chronology and sources 
of the plays, the working conditions of Shakespeare’s life, the Eliza- 
bethan stage, the publication of the Folio. His criticism is sound, 
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To-day & To-morrow 


Latest Volumes Each, pott 8vo, 2/6 net 


HYMEN, or the Future of Marriage 
By NORMAN HAIRE. Second large impression. 


“He has something serious to say, something that may be of 
value. He is, fortunately, as lucid as he is bold.” 


—Saturday Review. 
THE NEXT CHAPTER : 
The War Against the Moon 
By ANDRE MAUROIS. 


“This delicate and delightful phantasy, presented with consum- 
mate art.”—Spectator. 


SCHEHERAZADE, or the Future of the 
English Novel 
By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 


_ “A brilliant essay, it deserves the attention of all in any way 
interested critically in the novel.””—Daily Herald. 


GALATEA, or the Future of Darwinism 
By W. RUSSELL BRAIN. 


““A sane, comprehensive account of some of the most funda- 
mental things, by no means too technical.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ARCHON, or the Future of Government 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 
Government in the past has on the whole been bad. What are 


the possibilities for the future? Can democracy survive, and in 
what form? 


CALEDONIA, or the Future of the Scots 
By G. M. THOMSON. 


One of the most compact and mordant indictments of Scottish 
policy ever penned. Materially and spiritually Scotland is doomed. 


ALBYN, or Scotland and the Future 
By C. M. GRIEVE. 


A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to Caledonia, tracing 
the movements behind the scenes of a real Scottish renascence. 


KEGAN PAUL cone inne, EC 
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§ THE MAORI: PAST & PRESENT 


An account of an attractive people. 
T. E. DONNE, C.M.G. Illustrated. 21s. net, 
“Of the utmost interest.”—Cork Examiner. 


> TO THE MYSTERIOUS LORIAN SWAMP 


Exploration, big game #@ adventure. 
CAPT. C. W. HAYWOOD. Illustrated. 21s. net, 
“An arresting account of an adventurous journey.” 


A —Aberdeen Press. 
ROMANTIC JAVA: AS IT WAS & IS 


The story of a little known island. 
H. S. BANNER, B.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
“Intensely interesting.”—Sunday Times. 


’ ROD FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND WATERS 


River, Lake @ Sea. 

T. E. DONNE, C.M.G. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Here is the book on New Zealand fishing that we have waited 
for so long.” —Fishing Gazette. 


THE GLAMOUR OF NEAR EAST EXCAVATION 


Eeypt, Assyria, Chaldea #@ Palestine. 
JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 10s. 6d, net. 
“ Gaiety and scholarship happily blended.”—Daily Mail. 


THE TRANSITION FROM ARISTOCRACY ' ,.,. 6a. net. 


Social # political life, 1832-67. 
O. F. CHRISTIE, M.A. Illustrations from “ Punch.” 
“This excellent book throbs with vitality.”—Glasgow Herald. 


EDITH WARNER OF THE NIGER 


VEN. G. T. BASDEN, M.A., Litt.D., F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE THINGS SEEN SERIES. 
Cloth 3s. 6d. net. Leather 5s. net. 


THINGS SEEN IN SWITZERLAND IN SUMMER 


DOUGLAS ASHBY. 


THINGS SEEN IN THE PYRENEES ,. 2S Ftason. 
THINGS SEEN IN NORTH WALES _ w. r. paumer. 
, THINGS SEEN AT THE TOWER OF LONDON 


New Volumes. 
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LETTERS FROM THE CAPE 


By LADY DUFF GORDON. Annotated by 
DorROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE; with an Introduction 
by the late Mrs. Janet Ross. 10/6 net 


These letters have been published before, but always 
in a mutilated form. They are now offered complete, 
in the hope that they will give a clearer picture of a 
charming personality and an attractive period that 
seems, for all its nearness in time (Lady Duff Gordon 
went to Africa in 1861), as remote as the age of Queen 
Anne. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON WITH 
THE WORDSWORTH CIRCLE 


Edited by EDITH J. MORLEY. Two 
volumes. 42/- net 


These letters cover the period 1808-1866, and are, 
for the most part, here printed for the first time. 
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and though he repeats most of the accepted judgments, he never 
falls into the parrot admiration of a mere scholar. His book is 
written with common-sense, and it is always interesting—two qualities 
which are essential in a book of this kind, and are rarely found. 


Elegies and Eulogies. By C. L. Graves. Methuen. 5s. 

In these topical verses Mr. Graves, as a good Victorian, gently 
mourns the things that are gone—Chelsea, The Blue Danube, Rotten 
Row, Lady Clara Vere de Vere ; and as gently reproves the Labour 
Party, Mr. Roger Fry and Dr. Freud for coming in their place. He 
regrets that “time its course is ever winging’’; and in an elegy— 
which has the very good line: 

He wore his learning lightly, like a flower— 
he praises the late A. D. Godley as “faithful upholder of the 
antique ways.” Upholders of the newer ways meet one and all 
with his disapproval; references to Joyce, Lawrence, Freud and 
others would be more effective if they were less frequent. He is at 
his best when he cloaks some well-worn theme with his own mild 
banter : 
O Woman, lovely when you choose 
To shun extravagance in fashion, 
And lovable when you refuse 
To scorn and flout the tender passion ; 
Although your costumes charm the eye 
At intervals by their appeal, you 
More often wring from us the cry, 
The ancient cry, Sewov ro Orv. 


(I know it’s very rash to quote 
From those who wrote in ancient Attic, 
The language of an age remote, 
Forgotten, dead, undemocratic ; 
And so I hasten to append, 
Lest there should be the slightest error, 
A version all may comprehend : 
**O woman, you’re a holy terror.’’) 
When later in the same poem, Puss in Russian Boots, he narrows his 
gaze on a passing fashion, much of this gracefulness is lost. But even 
when his satire is most mechanical the verse continues to be supple 
and ingenious. There is more than technical excellence in the Gil- 
bertian lines of A New Cure for an Old Complaint : 
“T am tired of the mephitic psycho-analytic critic ; 
I am weary of the précieux who boost, 
As they wander in the mazes of their fine falsetto phrases, 
The amazing virtuosity of Proust. 


About Motoring 


THE CAR WHICH IS EASY TO 
CLEAN 


LEANING a car has always been an intolerable nuisance. 
Until 1926 any first-class chauffeur habitually spent 


three hours a day cleaning a car of medium size. 


Without such prolonged and skilled washings and polishings, a 
valuable piece of property deteriorated even more rapidly than 
fragile luxuries are bound to deteriorate. Self-respect forbids 
men to drive dirty cars, just as it forbids them to go unwashed, 
or to wear greasy clothes. But the eternal repetition of almost 
unproductive labour is bad for human beings; it ultimately 
kills the soul, as any housewife could tell any chauffeur. So 
long as car owners could usually afford to keep either a profes- 
sional chauffeur or at least a handyman, this incubus was toler- 
ated. Now the day of the owner-driver has come ; and designers 
are swiftly developing cars which can be cleaned by unskilled 
labour in a few minutes, instead of occupying skilled labour for 
three hours. Various items contribute to this happy consum- 
mation. The modern car can be closed up, or is permanently 
closed, so that road dirt does not invade it. Sundry dirty opera- 
tions, such as greasing the chassis, have been simplified. Cellu- 
losed enamels may be dry cleaned, or rubbed swiftly over with 
a wet cloth, instead of demanding hundreds of gallons of water 
carefully hosed over their surfaces. Plating is of better quality. 
The wire wheel, which is technically the best kind of wheel, but 
is a perfect beast to clean, is screened by discs (all wheels must 
ultimately be disced over). For the fabric portions of a car- 
upholstery, hoods, and window flaps, glazed fabrics are being 
developed. The time is at hand when the roughest and least 
experienced labour will be able to furbish up the biggest car in 
a few minutes without the aid of any equipment other than that 


to be found in a cottage, and without any risk of spoiling the 
surfaces. 


ob * * 
In this connection quite the most interesting and valuable 
development since the introduction of cellulose enamel is chrom- 


ium plating. The plated details of a car still demand much 


expenditure ofcareful labour. The radiator has never mattered 
very much, because it offers a large smooth surface, isolated 
from polished wood or other substances which might suffer from 
rough wielding of a cloth dipped in some abrasive paste. But 
the modern car displays a multitude of tiny islands of nickel 
plate, surrounded by materials which are injured by abrasive 
plate powders or pungent chemical polishing liquids. Door. 
handles, locks, window peg sockets, instruments, and a host of 
other items come in this category. Most of them are of awkward 
shape, full of chinks and crannies which harbour wet, are liable 
to rust, and are somewhat inaccessible to the cleaning cloth or 
brush. Provided these are heavily plated on good material, 
it is possible with the utmost care to keep them clean and smart 
without damaging whatever lies adjacent. But on the majority 
of cars, and especially these at a low or medium price, these 
stipulations are never fully observed. The owner has to choose 
between letting such parts rust, or spending valuable time in 
incessant attentions to them. 
* * * 

Chromium plating is at present rather more expensive than 
nickel plating, but it figured on a number of cars at Olympia 
this month, and is likely to come into common use during the next 
year or two. It has a lustre at least equal to that of ordinary 
nickel, and withstands heat, damp, sea air, and the various 
chemicals which attack the metal work of motor-cars. It is very 
considerably harder than any existing steel ; indeed, it is so hard 
that if it is plated on to an uneven surface, it is not practicable 
to rub it down to a good finish afterwards. But if it is deposited 
upon a substratum of buffed copper, the result is an invulnerable 
surface of brilliant lustre, capable of resisting every conceivable 
form of attack or neglect. Under gross neglect, a superficial 
layer of dirt may accumulate, just as dust will collect on a dia- 
mond pendant in a jeweller’s window. But the dirt cannot 
penetrate the skin, or set up any form of oxidisation ; it is 
instantly removable by simply rubbing the part down with a rag. 
Chromium plating, therefore, affords the ideal method of covering 
metals exposed to the atmosphere, even at sea; and demands 
the minimum of labour for its maintenance. It appears to be 
free from the temporary technical problems which have retarded 
the commercial success of cellulose enamels ; and its price will 
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Wear 


Wolsey 
and be 
well 


Why Wolsey? Because Wolsey is PURE WOOL, the cleanest, 
and the softest wool—the best health safeguard in the world. 


Why the finest health safeguard? Because no one has yet discovered 
or devised anything to equal pure wool for keeping the body’s 
temperature equable under swiftly varying conditions of heat or cold, 
and only by keeping the body’s temperature equable can you 
maintain health. Good for those who are strong, Wolsey is priceless 
for the weak—it is a veritable ‘constitution’ in itself. You can 
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A CHILLY MORN 


To the hardiest there comes a chilly morn- 
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Halcyon 


For simplicity of operation and absolutely perfect reproduc- 
tion, the 1927-28 5-valve Halcyon is unsurpassed. Out- 
standing results are obtained on short waves as well as long, 
and the new Daventry Junior alternative programme can 
be obtained clearly without any local interference. 
“ Perfect Reception without Aerial or Earth.” 

Hear the Halcyon demonstrated at Stand 60, “ Vanity Fair” 
Exhibition, Holland Park, October 22nd—November 5th. 


Price complete, including full equipment and Marconi 


Royalty, » 
32 guineas. 
Please call, phone, or write for full particulars to Dept N.S., 


HALCYON WIRELESS CO. LTD., 110, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone: Kensington 6778. 
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ultimately be at the worst only a fraction higher than that of 
ordinary nickel plating. 
* * * 

Actually, chromium plating is probably destined to a far 
nobler future than that of merely relieving the lazy owner from 
hours of unremunerative labour. The Automobile Engineer 
points out that engineers have not begun to recognise its possi- 
bilities in practice. Chromium can be plated direct on to steel ; 
a steel shaft, thus coated, has a lower coefficient of friction than 
an uncoated shaft, and, if its bearings are deprived of lubrication, 
will run far longer than an uncoated shaft without “seizing.” 
Miss Ruth Elder on her recent attempt to fly the Atlantic owed 
her life to the fact that, in spite of an oil failure, certain shafts 
in the engine of her aeroplane just continued to run until she 
sighted the s.s. Barendrecht. It would be audacity to say that 
the American Girl might have struggled to the English coast 
if the engine shafts had all been chromium-plated. But if the 
ship had been 20 miles further east, chromium-plating would 
unquestionably have saved her life. The working life of many 
parts of many engines would be vastly enhanced by the new 
process. Valves, cams, water pump shafts and other components 
of motor-car engines will be endowed with new endurance ; and 
the applications to marine engineering are even more important. 
This invention is anothertiny example of the innumerable details 
upon which engineering progress depends. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE industrial section of the Stock Exchange has 
remained the centre of interest throughout the week. 
Movements have been erratic, British Celanese fluctu- 

ating widely, while Imperial Chemical, which last week jumped, 
have been slowly falling in price. The interim dividend of 
3 per cent. shows that the yield on these is likely to be a low 
one for some time to come. The reason for the resignation of 
Sir John Brunner from the Board may be interesting. The 
feature of the week has been the report of the Gramophone 
Company, which is really a remarkable document. The com- 
pany, after doubling its profits and dividends, is able to add 
to last year’s carry-forward more than it has distributed in 
dividends. A notable item in the balance sheet is that the 
patents, goodwill and trade marks of “‘ His Master’s Voice” 
are valued at £1! Other markets have been uninteresting, 
although the rubber market has been slightly better, thanks 
to the Rubber Growers’ Association. This organisation has 
announced new rules for assessment of standard production 
during the year commencing November Ist, the object being 
to reduce the amount of rubber produced. 
* * * 

Harrisons & Crosfield, the great company controlling and 
managing so many tea, rubber and coconut companies in the 
East, has had even a better year than last. The market looks 
to the chairman’s speech at the annual general meeting for 
an indication of the views of this great house as to the future 
of the commodities in which it is interested, and in this respect 
it has not been disappointed this year, for the chairman, 
Mr. H. Eric Miller, dealt frankly with the rubber situation. 
He reminded his hearers that all industries are liable to periods 
of undue optimism and undue pessimism, and expressed the 
opinion that there is at present a tendency to take too gloomy 
a view of the rubber situation. He regarded the 1927 absorption 
of crude rubber as eminently satisfactory in view of the big 
increase in the use of reclaimed rubber in the United States, 
and he pointed out two factors that one is liable to overlook. 
One is that about half of all the motor-cars in the world are 
Fords, and many orders must have been held back pending 
the appearance of the new model. The other important point 
is that there was no great amount of new rubber planting 
carried out during the years 1920 to 1924, and as it takes five 
years before a tree begins to produce, and as only moderate 
new areas have been planted up since 1924, it is quite likely 
that the demand may yet outstrip the supply. It must be 
admitted that most people professing to be well acquainted 
with the rubber situation have been wrong thus far in their 
prognostications ; but I believe their error to have been in 


the matter of timing only, and that rubber will yet satisfy its 

supporters. Meanwhile dividends, although at a reduced rate, 

are steadily forthcoming on rubber shares, and none of these 

should, in my opinion, be sold. 
* * * 

The tea position has again improved, and after the recent 

shake out it may well be that the time has again come when 


good tea shares should be bought. Among these are Ally. 
nugger (56), Amalgamated (50}), Duckwari Tea and Rubber 
Estates (14s. 9d.), Kurugama (2) and Scottish Ceylon (54). 

* * * 


The bucket-shop fraternity appear to be very busy just 
now, judging by the number of circulars that reach me. One 
reader, in sending me a circular he has received suggesting that 
the shares of Greaves, Bull & Lakin will be standing con- 
siderably higher within the next few weeks, and that he should 
remit the circulariser sixpence a share as margin, and thus 
make a fortune, admits that he has an instinctive distrust of 
such offers, but would like to have an intelligent reason for 
this suspicion. This game of persuading people to buy on 
margin is very old, but apparently takes in dupes continually, 
The commonest dodge is that, on a price being marked in the 
Stock Exchange list below that represented by the margin, 
the victim receives a letter to the effect that his margin has 
disappeared but that the shares will almost certainly go up 
again, and if he provides additional margin by sending a further 
remittance he will still have the likelihood of a good profit. 
The difference between the buying and selling price is usually 
sufficient to wipe out the margin referred to; and if not, the 
bucket-shop can usually arrange for someone to send in an 
absurd order, such as to sell three shares, which will insure a 
specially low price being given and recorded. In the circular 
before me the price at which recipients were invited to buy 
Greaves, Bull & Lakin, on a margin of sixpence per share, was 
given as 6s. 9d., and this is the price at which they were dealt 
in on one or two subsequent days. Within a week there were 
markings at sixpence below this figure, which would be 
sufficient to wipe out the margin. The shares, of course, have 
never actually been purchased, and the person who succumbs 
to the circular is unwittingly entering into a bet with the 
unknown gentleman that the shares will go up. Accidents 
will sometimes happen in the best regulated families; and 
the case has been known where a share recommended has 
bounded up, and has not given an opportunity for the necessary 
low marking. Then the bucket-shop keeper, if summoned, 
pleads that it was a gambling transaction and escapes pay- 
ment; or, rather than go into court, where certain previous 
convictions may come out, the bucket-shop keeper will pay up, 
but that does not often happen. One wonders that the victim 
does not invariably ask himself, if such-and-such a share is 
certain to show a quick profit, why on earth people should 
spend a lot of money in circularising strangers to buy (as they 
think) when all the circularisers have to do is to utilise their 
own money in buying the shares, and themselves make the 
profit they hold out as assured. To many readers these remarks 
will appear elementary, but my correspondence shows that not 
everyone understands how the trick is done. 


A. Emit DAVIEs. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£11,000,000. £30,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANGE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTaBLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 

GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Director and General Manager: 

F. NORIE-MILLER, Esg., J.P. 
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The new Langham Transatlantic 
5-valve Portable is the only portable 
that has ever received U.S. stations 
direct on both "phones and loud-speaker. 

We guarantee the reception of 20 different stations anywhere 
in Britain under normal conditions. 

No aerial, no earth—all completely contained in a solid 
leather case. It is sold under a two years’ guarantee, and 
we offer you a week's trial. 


35 GNS. CASH 


or 
£6 down and 12 monthly payments of £2/15/0. 
Write for full particulars. 


Langham Radio, Albion House, 59 New Oxford 
Street, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: Museum 2878 end 8293. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


(30th June, 1927.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 353,934,406 
ADVANCES, &. - ~- 202,417,661 


The Bank has over 1,750 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India and 
Burmah. 


The Bank also has Agents and Correspondents through- 

out the British Empire and in all parts of the World, 

and is closely associated with the following Banks : 

The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 


F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 


one—then it would be of little consequence. 


b) 

y 

y 

3 

3 

y 

bh) 

J 

: The principle of the First and Second Co- 
N operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
N of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
small investors who have pooled their 
§ resources. In this way they distribute 
§ capital over many investments—obtain low 
N prices through large purchases—have a board 
§ of experts to make the investments—are able 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
) deduction of tax. 

§ Complete information may be obtained by 
§ filling in and posting the coupon below. 

: 


Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 

list of investments held. 


[ First and Second 





Name 
N.S. 
Address 


¥ 
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Become an Artist ! 


You can if you will 


you can indulge your desire to make interesting and 
beautiful drawings either as a highly profitable business 
or hobby or solely for pleasure. : : 

Learning to draw is a simple and fascinating occupation 
for spare hours, when taken tn the John Hassall way. And 
failure is impossible if you have even moderate ability_and 
enthusiasm and will work conscientiously through the John 
Hassall Postal Course. 

By post, without interference with your present vocation, 
, wherever you reside, John Hassall, R.i., and his expert 
Copy this sketch assistants—who have trained many of the best known 
or free artists of the day—can train you in the use of the pen, 

criticism, pencil or brush to depict the ordinary things and incidents 

of daily life, to create clever drawings and cartoons, or to evolve and execute 
drawings and posters for advertisers. z ‘ aaa 

SEND TO-DAY a copy of the accompanying sketch, or a specimen of original 
work, and by return of post you will receive FREE— 

1. The candid criticism of a recognised expert— . : 

2. A handsome illustrated BROCHURE, which tells in detail of the John 
Hassall Postal Course in Drawing, what it is, what it has done, and what it will 
do for you. Write t r. John Hassall, R.I., Principal, 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. 453 H, St. Albans, 


























That book you want! 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT OR RARE. 


Any book announced in THe New SraTEsMAN supplied on day 
of publication. Foyles can supply any other book on any 
conceivable subject, including books now out-of-print. If you 
will outline your requirements and interests, Foyles will be 
happy to quote for your immediate needs, to report fresh 
accessions to stock, and to search for out-of-print or rare 
books not on the shelves. They will also be happy to send 
you their periodical lists of books on the subjects in which 
you specialize. Books sent on approval to any part of the 
world. You are invited to call and at leisure look over the 
carefully classified stock in any of the twenty departments. 


Deferred Payments can be arranged in Great Britain for 
1 books—New and Second-hand. 


FOYLES (The Booklovers Paradise) 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310). 
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THEATRE 


SCHOOLS 





STRAND THEATRE. (GER. 3830.) 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, at 8 (subsequently at 8.30). 
FIRST MATINEE, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 


A Play in 3 Acts, by G. MARTINEZ SIERRA (Author of The Cradle Song) 
English Version by HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKE 














LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A lecture on “ MILITARY FORCE AS AN INSURANCE” 
will be given by Admiral SIR REGINALD CUSTANCE, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.V.0., at THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY Ne Institute Road, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7) on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by General Sir Walter P. Braithwaite, K.C.B. (Adjutant- 
General). 

A Lecture on “ THE ROLE OF THE ARMY IN IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE” will be given by Lieut.-General SIR A. A. MONT- 
GOMERY-MASSINGBERD, K.C.B., at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd, at 5.30 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by General Sir George Milne, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
D.S.O. (Chief of Imperial General Staff). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


PUBLIC LECTURE. 
COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


‘EUGENICS IN THE FUTURE,” 


by 
MAJOR LEONARD DARWIN, Sc.D., 
on October 25th, at 5.15 p.m. 
CHAIRMAN: THE PRINCIPAL OF BEDFORD COLLEGE. 


Admission free by ticket. Apply Secretary, sending stamped 
addressed envelope. 








BEDFORD WOMEN 





THE FALLACY OF SOCHEHALISH. 
SIR ERNEST BENN v. JOHN SCURR, M.P. 


Chairman: G. K. CHESTERTON. 
MARYLEBONE HALL, MARYLEBONE ROAD. 
Friday, November 4th, 7.45 p.m. 
Reserved Seats: 38., 2s., Is. 
Write Brey vy ak envelope) ROBERT YOUNG, 3 Walden House, High 





R. S. K. RATCLIFFE ON “ RELIGION AND MORALITY 
in the UNITED STATES,” on Sunday next, 7 p.m. Oliver Goldsmith School, 
Peckham Road, S.E. 


C* OCTOBER 27TH, Two Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
Saean, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. “ Cheirology and Palmistry,” 

by Mrs. ASHTON St. HILL, at 3-45 p.m., and ‘“* Thinness,” by EusSTACE MILEs, 
M.A,, at 6.15 p.m. Admission 1s. each Lecture. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and poomety typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, on, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, omens and imanent 
Typists sent out. * Mise Ropers, 9 Gray’s Inn Ri Chancery 6381. 


M™= E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








Blades aie h ihe ot a ue Rap cog sage 4 executed. 
checked.— Starter, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


WERERERERGRERGRERGAGRESERGLERPRER 
LOW’S SKETCHES of% 
LEADING PERSONALITIES 


First Published as Supplements to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
TWENTY SUBJECTS: 
Mr. H. G. WELLS, Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD, Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, 
LorD OXFORD, Mr. JoserH Conrap, Sir Ww. JoyNson-Hicks, Mr. 
BERNARD SHAW, Mr. LLoyD GEORGE, Mr. St. Lor STRACHEY, Sir 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Lorp BEAVERBROOK, Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN, 
Mr, HILAIRE BELLOC, Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL, Mr. J. L. GARVIN, 
Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, THE LoRD CHIEF Justice, Mr. Aucustvus 
Joun, Mr. J. H. THomas, Mr. ROBERT LYND. 
UNFRAMED SKETCHES, IS. each ; postage 1d. FRAMED SKETCHES, 
2s. 6d. each ; postage Is. a I t 2 pictures. PORTFOLIOS, 3s. each ; 


e 6d. 
K td mrs hnam 10 TCocat nce — London, W.C.2. 
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CROB4M HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as Le tr ew end 
as members of general community. Independent study. - attention 

to health and physical development. ~— i for the Universities. Welj 
qualified staff. Principal: THEopora E. Cia: 





S* CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa. 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self 

overnment, usual school examinations, tion for the Universities, 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with ‘leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian lan diet, 


Montessori and Junior House for — 3-10 years.— Particulars apply to Principal, - 


H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Cam 


a SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
pate Lene a one A — at educati: = children to become responsible citizens 
well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
org. Frepaation for" the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13, 
BEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

VW BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most receat 

= of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitprep 











ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated ix in 

fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 

ee: JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
Miss. A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Rousiaghent 
$.W.5. (Tel.: Frobisher 6509). 


HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. 
Beautiful, healthy and hygienicsurroundings, 
Colaton-Raleigh, Sidmouth, S. Devon. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8,W. 11. 


MALTMAN' GREEN, GERRARD’ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton = Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield th School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy ponte of the child for the good of the 
community; to and initiative by 
= A, The girls will be ‘prepared for the engine mes the Medical Pre- 
oo and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

- pee and is on gtavel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres, 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 ito 9g years. Good general education on natural lines. 
“New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. eparation 
University Rutrance examinations if aptitude is shown. attention to Musie, 
Fren Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Kurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


[= READERS should enquire about weweewa School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and ee. Oar epartments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the ety of Friends in 1798. 











Long or short periods, 
house.— Write ORcHaARD, 




















AVOS.—Delicate Boys received for Board and Tuition by 


qualified teacher. Also paying —_ nee T. E. FItzGERALD, c.o. A. 
M. Davies, Arngrove, Amersham, B 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
O PARENTS. 


ADVICE (Gratis) ON THE CHOICE OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, Ere. 
Personally inspected by 
N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. (25 _ experience in Schools). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU Inept. N.S.) 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Phone: Regent 1146. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
page 4 —— Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
lege to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

aun on 3 ry oS and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teanis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per ann of prospectus eonly SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
| hee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ge ang! LANE, $.W. 15. Demonst ration School: Colet Gardens, 
ensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
y | G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss B. BE. Lawrence.— 
g Scholarships, "Loan "Fund and p mat from the Board 
of Education pon to the hocstary. 


| Dhar td LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 
(civil, Meck Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 

Mechanical and ). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 
for mes = for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar 
eee 


EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the p 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line pet 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for @ 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETING: 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RLY. 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Buenos Ayres 
Western Railway, Limited, was held on Tuesday at River Plate 
House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 

Mr. Follett Holt, M.Inst.C.E. (Chairman of the company) presided. 

‘The Secretary (Mr. Robert Graham) having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, first referred 
to the retirement of Sir Henry Bell, who, he said, joined the board 
thirty-seven years ago. For the last twenty- two years Sir Henry 
had been the chairman, and under his guidance the railway had grown 
into a great undertaking. 

The Chairman, continuing, said the dividend for the year has been 
maintained at 7 per cent., £100,000 has been placed to reserve, and 
the carry-forwar increased by £112,000 to £178,000. 

During June and July of 1925, {1,000,000 of Debenture stock and 
{1,000,000 of Western Railway of Buenos Ayres Provincial Govern- 
ment bond issue fell due for repayment and were repaid by the 
company. To replace these amounts it had only been found necessary 
to dispose of {778,000 of Five per Cent. Debentures, the balance 
of {1,222,000 having been successfully carried within their own cash 
resources. 

It would be interesting to the shareholders and to their friends on 
the other side to know that in this year of record effort and result 
the company earned a return on the capital employed of 6.1 per cent. 

After referring to the facilities for colonists the Chairman discussed 
the action of the Provincial Government of Buenos Ayres in building 
competitive light lines and cutting tariffs below cost. When the 
company bought the railway from the Government of the time they 
did not expect such an attack on the property. According to the 
official statements these lines are designed to intensify competition 
and reduce tariffs. The Chairman affirmed that the company’s tariffs 
were just and reasonable and only permitted an earning of 6.1 per cent. 
on the capital invested, a return which in view of the nature of the 
business was very far from being looked upon as an attractive one in 
the Argentine. 

The directors’ attitude could only be one of watching respectfully, 
and waiting the end that inevitably follows any disturbance of funda- 
mental principles. 

Cables. just received confirmed that the general situation in 
Argentine wasnormal. For the first three months of this financial 
year, the Chairman said, they had no reason to complain of results, 
and if all continued to go well they should be able to meet next year 
with a satisfactory report. 

The retiring directors were elected, the auditors were yesgnenie’, 
and the proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors and to the staff in London and the Argentine. 


LITERARY 


OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS, MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 

ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
pare a with a view to setting to Music. Send M8S.—Box 935, 

‘OMPOSER,”” Fulwoed House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 

ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Box N.N., “Com- 
poser,” c/o Rays Apvt. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 

“TORIES, ARTICLES, SERIAL and VERSE Wanted. Payment 
(me ——— -—Post MSS to SECRETARY, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings 
IgII 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING PRESS, Type, 22s. 6d.—Particulars WEBSTER, 291 
Normanton Road, Derby. 








[TALIAN, Latin, French. Private lessons by Italian Professor. 
STRACADAIM 16 Great Bath Street, London, E.C. 1. 





PPLES BY POST.—Cooking or Eating; 9. lbs. “for 38. 6d. 
Magnificent Fruit.—SHarPE, Upleadon, Newent, Glos. 





ANTED.—Two Supplements to NEw STATESMAN “ Professional 
Associations,” from issues 21st and 28th April, 1917. wi Publisher, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, m 2 gus.— 
Write Osnornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
tace confirms the teac of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
Great a pamphlet free on request to “‘ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 


Gate, London, 8.W 

OOKS. = 8 novels, 53 vols., E10 tos,; Dictionary National 
pa ay and uppienet. 23 vols., Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
tpab. 358.) ; Burton's ‘Arabian * Nights, og vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester No ms vols., 258.; Jane Austen’s Novels, r vols., illus., 30s.; Rule’s 
Hist. of Toquiddiion, 2 vols. be 308. ; Story of the Melarae? 67 he “illus., "fo (cost £25); 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 72s.); Fieldin Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Pat Fair and Gallant Lad 

Library of Humour, 2 
Stevenson, 26 vols., Vy 





lies, : ‘oan. scarce, £4 43.5 ; Punch 
£2; Chamber's 20 Cent. Di i 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
‘Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., 158.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any bock you want in "print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. a —_— in any quantity for Prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
List free. Wanted; A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HOLLAND Bros., Book ome omy 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham 


A | REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff, 
Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road 
don, N. 16. Wecollect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then get “BLATTIS” to-day. 
_ ae? temedy for exterminating stood test 30 years. Tins 1s. 4d., 
6d., 6d., from ay & Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.— 
Howanrus, 473, «Cocchumecse Road, Sheffield. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
WHEN YOU COME TO LONDON 


why surrender, even temporarily, the comfort and privacy 
of your own home? At the three addresses below no effort has 
been spared to make your stay as nearly approximate to your own 
home comforts, conveniences and privacy as is possible. 
Here you can have, for any length of stay, the accommodation 
you need—one room or a suite with private bathroom, includi 
an efficient service and cuisine day and night equal to any West-en 
hotel, but at a reasonable cost. Please mark communications“ Enquiry.” 
EMBASSY COURT, 9: JERMYN STREET. 
MORVEN CHAMBERS, 48 JERMYN STREET. 
HALF-MOON CHAMBERS, 27 HALF-MOON STREET. 
Telephone : GERRARD 1036-7. 


REFORMED INNS. 
| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


— HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms. 
ance from 8s. 6d. per night. 











Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 
Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


LS pean ee og WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and op. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. 





Quiet, comfortable quarters. —Apply Miss K. 


G ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). 
gardens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; 
Gotente 


M. ELuIs. 





Charming country house and 


2} guineas till May 31st. June to 
tT, 3 to 4 guineas.— Mrs. WYNNE. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality ; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wireless. 
N, 


Xmas jollities—Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 
CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House; also Fur- 
EAFORD.—Connaught House, Connaught Road, 
w Board-residence, 200 yds. sea 








nished House To Let for long or short period.—For terms write to Mrs. J. 
CLAYTON, Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 





Comfortable 
Special terms winter.—Miss SHORTER. 


AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, 
winter sports, invigorating air. 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


O BE LET for 3-6 months, a well furnished, light and sunny, 
corner mansion flat near Parliament Hill Fields; 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathroom (geyser), "phone; £4 per week.—Apply Bos 356, New 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


| ager eneee £2,300.—To be sold (or would be let furnished or 
p> Artistic Labour-sa Cottage, designed by a well-known 
architect. 1 reception, 3 bedrooms, kitchen and bath. Sunny verandah, 
indoor sanitation, electric light.) Situated on riverside amidst charming surroundings 
(garden and woodl. land), about 1 acre in extent. Southern Railway station 8 minutes. 
Waterloo 40 minutes. Near 2 golf clubs.—Apply Box 353, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


O BE LET furnished for 6, 12 or 18 months, light, 
furnished flat overlooking Battersea Park. Small entrance 
rooms (1 large), 2 bedrooms, kitchen, and bath. Rent 4 guineas 

Apply Box 354, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Londo: 


ANTERBURY.—Freehold house, with excellent view of 
Cathedral; attractive garden,2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, offices, 
company’s water, gas, electricity, £1,450. tise ASHLEY, Ss, &. Stephen’s 

Road, Canterbury. 

N HAMPSTEAD HEATH, 25 minutes from Strand, attractive 
old Villa with famous literary associations; 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms 
with h. and c. to each, kitchen, bathroom nf garage ; 3; Tent £220; ; fates. 

about {£25 —Write ADVERTISER, 206 Stewarts Road, S.W. 8. 

FFICE TO LET, 20’ x 17’, rent i 5.—WOMEN SANITARY 

INSPECTORS’ AND HEALTH VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 





airy, comfortable rooms ; 
Excellent references.—Miss SQUIRRELL, 














uiet, well- 
all, 2 living 
tr week.— 
on, W.C. 2. 














ADIES’ CHAMBERS.—2 unfurnished rooms to let in flat. 30s. 
weekly. Suit professional woman.—Write S., 9 Chenies Street Chambers 
Chenies Street, W.C. 1. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. 











T? ENSURE the regular delivery of Toe New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


‘A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year gett Bib. ce es ae ES 
Six Months na ae nr a oe 18, OE 
ee 


and should be gnaw to e Manager, THe New 
— 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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FEWNESS OF My DAYS. — 4 Life in Two Centuries. 


By LORD BRAYE. 
With 23 illustrations. 588 pages. Price 18/- net. 


‘Tt is in memories like these that the spirit of England survives.’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘A book full of nice and beautiful things.”—Spectator. 





SANDS & CO., 15, King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





























™ \I) CHARING X HOSPITA 
rN! L 


end is buying the site and buildings of the Royal West- 
you minster Ophthalmic Hospital adjoining in order to 
want to feel cheerful? 


1. Accommodate another 80 in-patients 
Po ny 2. Enlarge the Accident Wards 
A GOOD 











CAUSE. age . 
~ te dieses & Ea Te a deen wert.” ‘ ¥ Make better provision for modern equipment. 
When bad weather makes you feel bad 
an bad wonther, wakes Jay oe! t asks NEw STATESMAN readers to 
oe, re se need ENDOW A COT 
Five Shillings ° 
to provide and maintain the Service. wr the name of 
Please eins i to-day and, be READERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN.” 
A also remember Lite-boats i will, T3 ” 
The Life- peak hes is A} solely by we Gateey contributions. — sum a Pea is £500. Will 500 N. S. 
THE FARL OF. HARROWBY, GEORGE F. GHEE, M.A., readers send a Pound each, addressed 
onorary Treasure “ ” 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, N.S.” Cot, Char:ng X Hospital, London, W.C. 2 
Life-Boat House, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 























— 


For the “Special Occasions” which occur every day 


| PLAYER'S; 
NOD : 


Virginia Cigarettes 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 

50 for 3/3 100 for 66 

‘WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 








Extra Quality Virginia 


SP 16a 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sreatcut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the StatEsMan Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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